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Prize Winners For October 


1st Prize, G. W. Browning, Mobile, Ala. 

2nd Prize, O. W. Johnson, Davenport, Wash. 
3rd Prize, P. K. Walters, Thorndale, Ontario 
4th Prize, E. F. Jardine, St. Kitts, B. W. I. 


Thirty ‘manuscripts were entered in the Octo- 
ber contest, comprising fifteen reports of cases 
in horses, two in mules, five in cattle, five in 
dogs, one in poultry, one in sheep, and one de- 
scribing several cases in both horses and cattle. 

Dr. R. R. Dykstra, Dean of the Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State Agricultural 
Coliege, Manhattan, Kansas, who is well known 
as a veterinary surgeon, educator and writer, 
placed the awards as follows: 

First prize: Fifteen dollars to Dr. G. W. 
Browning, Mobile, Ala., for his report of a case 
of tetanus in a horse treated by trephining the 
maxillary sinus. 

Second prize: Eight dollars to Dr. O. W. 
Johnson, Davenport, Wash., for his report on 
a case of cecal impaction. 

Third prize: A yearly subscription to Veter- 
inary Medicine to Dr. P. K. Walters, Thorn- 
dale, Ontario, for his discussion of azoturia. 

Fourth prize: Two dollars to Dr. E. F. Jar- 
dine, St. Kitts, B. W. I., for his report on the 
extirpation of the prescapular lymph gland in a 
mule. 

Doctor Dykstra made the following comments 
on how he arrived at his decisions and his esti- 
mate of the reports submitted: 

“After reading these reports, I picked out six 
outstanding ones and asked Drs. E. J. Frick 
and J. F. Bullard of our clinical staff to read 
the six and to grade them independently of 
each other. It is quite remarkable that Doctors 
Frick and Bullard placed the papers in virtually 
the same manner:as I had previously placed 
them. 

“In our opinion, the reports that won first 
and second prizes were about equally entitled 
to first place. All of the papers presented are 
of a uniformly high order. We found, as judges 
of previous contests have found, that it was 
extremely difficult to arrive at definite conclu- 
‘sions. It is not at all improbable that a differ- 
ent group of judges would make different plac- 
ings. 


“In arriving at conclusions, we have scored 
the papers from four standpoints, as follows: 

“1. Clearness of ante-mortem diagnosis. 
Where a writer evidently had such a _ broad 
knowledge of veterinary. diagnosis as to be able 
to make a clear-cut diagnosis before resorting 
to a postmortem examination, we felt that he 
should have considerable credit for this. 

“2. Accuracy in the use of terms and phrases, 
especially those of a veterinary nature, was 
taken into consideration. We gave a higher 
score in this respect to a paper that, for ex- 
ample, would use the term ‘cocain hydrochlorid’ 
rather than one simply speaking of it as ‘co- 
cain.’ 

“3. We scored more highly that paper in 
which the author described treatment of a ra- 
tional rather than of an empirical character. 
If the writer stated clearly why certain drugs 
and agents were used, we felt that he should be 
given credit for his clear thinking. 

“4. Finally, we tried to give full credit to that 
paper in which the treatment, in addition to 
being rational, was also practical and one which 
could be applied in the daily practice of the 
average veterinary practitioner. 

“We believe that of all the papers submitted, 
the four awarded prizes embody the features 
emphasized above.” 


THE NOVEMBER CONTEST 

To every veterinarian sending in a report for 
the November contest, entries for which close 
October 10th, a copy of any one of the follow- 
ing books will be sent immediately on the re- 
ceipt of his manuscript: 

“Veterinary Prescriptions.” 

Hall’s “Diagnosis and Treatment of Internal 
Parasites.” 

Albrechtsen’s “Sterility of the Cow.” 

The above are in addition to the regular prizes 
offered each month as follows: 

First prize of $15.00 for the most valuable 
discussion. 
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Second prize of $8.00 for the second most val- 
uable discussion, 

Third prize, a yearly subscription to Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

Fourth prize, $2.00. 

If there is any one of these books which you 
do not already possess and in which you would 
be interested, you cannot procure it more easily 
and at less expense than by giving a few min- 
utes of your leisure time to describing some 
case you have encountered in practice. 

Besides getting a book, you, of course, have 
the opportunity of competing for one of the 
regular prizes and thus you will stand a good 
chance of getting extra pay for some case you 
treated in the past. 


PARASITES AND PARASITIC DISEASES 
OF DOGS 

U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 338 
on this subject, by Maurice C. Hall, is certainly 
a publication every veterinarian should possess. 

Dr. Hall begins this discussion with the state- 
ment that the parasitic diseases of dogs rank in 
importance with the bacterial diseases and 
further that the importance of parasites of dogs 
is heightened by the fact that a number of 
them are transmissible to man. 

With all the publicity, acclaim and honor that 
have come to Dr. Hall as a result of his re- 
search into parasitology and particularly into 
hookworm infestation, he is still the sincere, 
modest veterinarian. In the circular referred to 
above, he takes occasion repeatedly to stress the 
need of skilled veterinary service in combating 
the parasites of dogs. The following examples 
will illustrate this: 

“Medical treatment is the business of the 
veterinarian, not of the dog owner. It involves 
the niceties of accurate diagnosis, a matter that 
calls for special training, medical skill, and ade- 
quate experience, things which the dog owner 
is not likely to possess. Errors in diagnosis 
mean misdirected efforts, with the possibility 
of injury to the sick animal, loss of time and 
money, and the possibility that this lost time 
will allow the real condition to go unrecognized 
until it is too late to save the animal. Treat- 
ment also involves the use of highly potent 
drugs, carefully selected with due regard to the 
end to be accomplished, and administered in 
such doses and in such a way as to cure disease 
without injuring the patient. The possible con- 
traindications for treatment, conditions which 
make it evident that certain drugs or doses are 
dangerous, must be ascertained and kept in 
mind. The anthelmintics (drugs used to re- 
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move worms) are always poisonous, being in- 
tended to poison the worms, and must be given 
in such doses as will accomplish that object 
without materially injuring the patient. In: 
secticides injudiciously applied to the skin to 
kill parasites may injure the skin or kill the 
patient. In this discussion of parasites a num- 
ber of treatments are described, since in some 
cases it will be necessary for an owner to treat 
his dogs, owing to the fact that there are no 
competent veterinarians available. It is under- 
stood, of course, that an owner gives such treat- 
ment at his own risk and that he assumes the 
responsibility for his diagnosis, selection of 
drugs, dosage, method of administration and 
technic, and the risk of possible bad results, 
Each dog presents his own special individual 
case, and no general directions can cover all of 
the possibilities. Passing judgment on the in- 
dividual case is precisely where the skilled vet- 
erinarian becomes indispensable, and whenever 
possible he should be employed.” 

Discussing the diagnosis of sarcoptic mange, 
he says: “Whenever possible this examination 
should be made by a competent veterinarian 
or zoologist, as these mites are frequently diffi- 
cult to detect.” 

Speaking of the treatment of demodectic 
mange, he states: “The pustular stage of mange 
is said to be greatly benefited in some cases by 
the injection of autogenous bacterins or stock 
polyvalent bacterins of streptococcic and staphy- 
lococcic bacteria of strains isolated from cases 
of demodectic mange, but the use of these bac- 
terins should be left to the veterinarian.” 

Further, in the discussion of internal para- 
sites, he says: “In treating dogs for worms, it 
should be kept in mind that worm remedies 
(anthelmintics) if potent are also dangerous, 
and should be prescribed and administered by a 
competent veterinarian whenever possible.” 

Regarding the detection of parasites, he states: 
“Diagnosis is best made by a microscopic exam- 
ination of the feces and the finding of the eggs. 
This examination can be made by any compe- 
tent veterinarian.” 

In considering tapeworm infestation, the au- 
thor gives the following advice to dog owners: 
“In any case, and especially in the case of such 
sick and weak animals, it is advisable to call in 
a veterinarian.” 

Under the subject of coccidiosis, he states: 
“In coccidiosis, as in the other diseases, diag- 
nosis and treatment are primarily the affair of 
the veterinarian, and the employment of a com- 
petent veterinarian is always advisable when 
diseases are actually present.” 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE AND OPPOR- 
TUNITY* 

In very few fields will the young man who 
wants to educate himself for useful and profita- 
ble service find larger opportunities than in the 
field of veterinary medicine. To begin with, 
veterinary medicine has to do with the livestock 
industry and there are not many industries as 
large or aS important as that. In the United 
States it represents a tremendous investment 
of more than $10,000,000,000 in domestic animals 
alone. It provides two of the most important 
human foods, meat and dairy products, besides 
many by-products of large value, to say nothing 
of its contribution of horse power, which still 
continues to be the greatest single source of in- 
dustrial power, notwithstanding the development 
of steam, electric and other motor power. 

With veterinary medicine rests the chief re- 
sponsibility for maintaining this great industry 
at the height of effigiency by preserving animal 
health and preventing the many diseases that 
attack livestock. That is no small task, for it is 
estimated that preventable animal diseases cost 
the United States upward of $200,000,000 per 
year. In the past 40 years, hog cholera has 
taken from the farmers an average toll of $30,- 
000,000 annually and sometimes as high as $65,- 
000,000 in a single year. Texas fever and cattle 
ticks, grave menaces to the nation’s food sup- 
ply, take another toll of more than $40,000,000 
a year; tuberculosis, $25,000,000; contagious 
abortion, $20,000,000 all of which with other 
losses in somewhat smaller sums make up the 
grand total. These losses are at all times 
serious, but they have been doubly so in war 
times when there is a shortage of the food and 
clothing materials that animal industry supplies. 
The world’s welfare demands that they be 
checked and that the waste be prevented. The 
scientific fight to conserve the food and cloth- 
ing materials supplied by domestic animals is 
veterinary medicine’s fight and offers a chal- 
lenge to the best intelligence and effort of the 
most capable young men. 

But saving valuable animal life is only half of 
the task. Veterinary science must also protect 
the human life against the livestock diseases that 
are communicable to human beings. They are 
numerous and they are growing in number as 
population grows and methods of production 
become more and more intensive. At every 
livestock center, government inspectors are find- 
ing an alarming increase in communicable dis- 
eases in livestock. Under conditions that ex- 


* Official publication, No. 51, Vol. XXII, Iowa Staie 
College, Ames, Ia. 
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isted ten to twenty years ago, many of these 
problems were wholly unknown in this country; 
now they are many. Veterinary science must 
cooperate with medical science in meeting this 
situation and that flings out an additional chal- 
lenge to young men. 

Not fewer, but many more veterinarians will 
be needed through the coming years if these 
tasks are to be done. Those who say that the 
development of the automobile means a lessen- 
ing of opportunity for veterinary science do so 
thoughtlessly. The horse provides only a small 
part of the practitioner’s work. At one time it 
furnished the largest part, but today the veter- 
inarian’s chief labor has to do with food and 
clothing producing animals, with sanitation, 
milk and meat hygiene, and with related prob- 
lems. But even as far as the horse is concerned, 
its demands upon the veterinarian will not grow 
less in the near future, for carefully conducted 
observations and practical experience have now 
clearly demonstrated that the horse is the most 
economical source of power for average farm 
conditions and for many kinds of city and town 
transportation service. One of the most at- 
tractive and remunerative fields of professional 
work which is developing remarkably in the 
larger towns and cities is what is termed “Small 
Animal Practice.” Many veterinarians now 
maintain private hospitals fitted and equipped 
for the handling of animal household pets and 
devote their entire time to this field of practice. 
The work to be done by veterinary science is 
keeping far ahead of the supply of trained men 
to do it. 


RICKETS IN PIGS 


Much effort has been directed toward im- 
proving winter rations so as to avoid common 
troubles among fall pigs, such as unthriftiness, 
rickets, and osteoporosis, the last two of which 
diseases frequently take the form of lameness 
and partial paralysis. It has been shown in 
these experiments that minerals and vitamins 
are both necessary in addition to so-called bai- 
anced rations to avoid these deficiency diseases, 
which in their milder aspects may be referred 
to as unthriftiness and stunted growth. A great 
many fall pigs are afflicted in this way. A 
suitable form of calcium phosphate is essential, 
and may be furnished by bone meal and rock or 
acid phosphate. Ground limestone, which is 
made up almost entirely of calcium carbonate, 
has proved surprisingly efficient. Salt is, of 
course, required with almost any ration. Some 




















Dr. J. M. Fawcett, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
winner of third prize in August for his report 
on castrating stallions in the standing position. 


of the minerals required in lesser amounts by 
the animal organism are being studied to learn 
whether or not they are needed in addition to 
the amounts present in ordinary winter rations. 
When no carrier of the necessary vitamin or 
vitamins was added to a ration of white corn, 
flour-wheat middlings, linseed meal, and min- 
erals, growth sooner or later ceased, usually 
before the animals were eight months old. 
Skimmilk supplies the rickets preventing vita- 
min in small and seemingly inadequate amounts 
when. added to such a grain ration, although 
many pigs so fed may escape rickets. Cod- 
liver oil, to be sure, contains this and the vita- 
min associated’ with butterfat in great abun- 
dance, but its general use. by swine growers. is 
not practical. As pasture in summer yields an 
abundance of all recently studied vitamins, rick- 
ets and similar afflictions are rare with pigs on 
pasture. A winter substitute for pasture, or a 
feed that comes very near to green growing 
grass or forage crops and that can still be fed 
in a practical way, is leafy legume hay, prefera- 
bly alfalfa hay. If the leaves of this hay are 
well preserved and of a green color, such as 
results from curing hay under caps, so much 
the better. About 5 per cent by weight of such 
chopped or ground hay added to a grain ration 
as referred to above, especially when about 2 
per cent suitable minerals are also added, is very 
efficient in preventing rickets, lameness, and 
paralysis.—An. Rept., Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta. 
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SANITATION IMPORTANT IN ERA/DI. 
CATING BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 

Though the influence of sanitary surround- 
ings in preventing disease is widely recognized, 
the very direct part it plays is illustrated almost 
daily in federal veterinary activities. One o! the 
most important lines of this work is the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis from livestock. Owing 
to the systematic manner in which the testing 
is conducted, together with retests of infccted 
herds, definite records now take the place of 
casual observations. 

In one herd tested annually for a period of 
three years, each test disclosed at least two 
tuberculous animals. The premises and siable 
were in such condition that thorough disinfec- 
tion was virtually impossible, and rather than 
improve conditions the owner finally quit the 
dairy business. In contrast to this experience 
are scores of cases in which infected herds, kept 
in sanitary barns, are soon freed of tuberculosis 
and kept so for long periods. 

One of the most striking examples reported 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, was that of an 
eastern dairyman who had an excellent herd 
which he kept in a very old bank barn. The 
herd numbered between 30 and 40 animals, 
mostly purebred, and the owner paid several 
thousand dollars apiece for some of his sires. 
This was some years ago when public enlight- 
enment concerning tuberculosis was just be- 
ginning. Frequent deaths occurred in the herd 
and finally the’ dairyman decided to have his 
cattle tuberculin tested. The first test showed 
a large proportion of reactors, and later tests 
took still more, indicating that infection was 
still on the premises. Ultimately his herd, rep- 
resenting years of breeding work and a large 
investment, was practically wiped out. The 
cost of a few good cows in the construction of 
a modern, sanitary barn would have protected 
the large investment in the herd and prevented 
the inroads of the disease. 

So important is the sanitary condition under 
which cattle are kept, with relation to their 
health, that the United States Department of 
Agriculture now pays federal indemnity for 
tuberculous stock only after the premises have 
been properly disinfected. This is a new ruling 
based on an interpretation of federal laws and 
regulations and on many of the state laws. A 
thorough clean-up is necessary, of course, be- 
fore disinfection can be properly performed. 


The ruling is expected to be helpful in re- 
ducing the number of reactors found on retests 
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of infected herds. Unless disinfection is 
promptly and thoroughly done following the re- 
moval of tuberculous cattle from a farm, there is 
serious danger of continued lurking infection 
which may mean more reactors to pay for at a 
later time. Such a practice is contrary to good 
business methods and the program of federal 
economy. 

Practical livestock sanitation includes such 
matters as good drainage, removal of manure at 
frequent intervals, foundations of concrete or 
other material that does not rot or harbor in- 


fection, good light and ventilation, and smooth 


walls, floors and ceilings that can be easily 
cleaned and disinfected. The trend of progress 
is plainly in the direction of better care and 
housing of farm livestock, since sanitation pays 
both in a business way and from a health stand- 
point. But in spite of the excellent progress 
already made, department officials point out that 
there is abundant opportunity for more atten- 
tion to this important subject. 


TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION FOR 
MAY, 1925 

The published summary by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation work in cooperation with states, for May, 
1925, shows that during the month 65,437 herds 
were tested, averaging just under twelve ani- 
mals each and totaling 781,805 cattle. The re- 
actors numbered 21,032, or slightly under three 
per cent of the animals tested. 

For the month, Iowa leads with 9,622 herds 
tested. North Carolina is second with 5,369 
herds. .Michigan is third with 4,463 herds. New 
York is’ fourth with 4,284 herds and Illinois 
fifth with 4,220 herds. 

In number of animals tested, Iowa again leads 
with 162,798 cattle. Wisconsin is second with 
75,591. New York is third with 57,520, and 
Illinois fourth with 45,823 cattle tested. 

In the number of reactors, New York leads 
with 5,554. Iowa is second with 3,456, and 
Pennsylvania is third with 1,791 reactors. 

There were in the whole country at the close 
of May, 70,163 accredited herds. In the number 
of herds accredited New York leads with 12,427, 
Indiana is second with 11,720, and Wisconsin 
is third with 6,785. 

The total number of herds under supervision 
at the end of May were 1,080,755, and of the 
total number of herds under supervision, North 
Carolina leads with 165,082, Iowa is second with 
88,027, and Illinois is third with 77,456. 
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TUBERCULOSIS-FREE COUNTIES 
SHOW UNUSUAL PROGRESS 

With 89 counties on the modified-accredited 
list of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, July 1, eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis from the country is showing unusual prog- 
ress. A place on the modified-accredited list 
means that the county has completed a test of 
all the cattle within its borders, that irfection 
was less than one-half of 1 per-cent, and that all 
reactors were promptly removed and slaugh- 
tered. 

The 89 counties show a noteworthy increase 
over 53, the figure on the first of the year. Be- 
sides the county-wide testing, an increase of 
approximately 12,000 in the number of accred- 
ited herds occurred during the same time. 
Coupled with this progress is the removal and 
slaughter each month of from 10,000 to 20,000 
cattle found through systematic testing to be 
tuberculous. The removal of these diseased 
animals greatly reduces the menace to healthy 
stock and also to people. -According to a sum- 
mary of the work up to July 1, just issued by 





Dr. G:: W. Browning, Mobile, Ala., winner of 
second prize in August for his report on ace- 
tone in surgical operations, second prize in 
September for his ‘discussion of lobelia as an 
emergency remedy, and first prize in October 
for his report on a case of tetanus treated by 
trephining the maxillary sinus. 
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the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, a total of 1,120,536 
herds of cattle were under supervision for the 
eradication of tuberculosis at the end of June. 
The continued popularity of systematic tuber- 
culin testing under state and federal supervision 
is evidenced by a waiting list of more than 
400,000 herds ready for the test as soon as the 
veterinary inspectors can reach them. 


MEMORIAL TO S. E. BENNETT 
Drs, L. E. Day, W. N. Neil, W. W. Worces- 
ter, H. H. Horn, T. E. Ryan and J. J. Lintner, 
all:members of the local force of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at Chicago, have undertaken 
to raise a fund to place an oil painting of the 


late Dr. Samuel E. Bennett in the galleries of- 


the Saddle and Sirloin Club, Chicago, Illinois. 


Individual contributions are limited to $1.00 
each and should be sent to Dr. L. E. Day, 1749 
West Pershing Road, Chicago. 

The portrait will be presented to the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club at the annual meeting of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
in Chicago, the first week in December. 


THE CORTLAND COUNTY CATTLE 
CASE 

The scandal in Cortland County, New York, 
brought about by the discovery that condemned 
tuberculous cattle had been sold to dairy farm- 
ers, reached its denouement on August 6th, 
when eleven cattle dealers and farmers were 
tried and sentenced. The following account of 
the case is quoted from The Rural New-Yorker 
- of August 22nd: 

“The Cortland County cattle case took a new 
turn when the accused men came before the 
judge for a hearing. At first all the accused 
pleaded ‘not guilty,’ but on reflection most of 
them changed this to ‘guilty’ and the following 
sentences were imposed: 

Daniel B. Grant, six months in jail on one 
count, $1,500 fine on 10 counts and six months’ 
suspended on the twelfth count. 

Charles W. Ellis, Jr., six months in jail on 
one count, $200 fine on two counts and six 
months’ suspended on a fourth count. 

Former Sheriff Frank M. Henry, two months 
in jail and $400 fine. 


Former Sheriff Eber Bowdish, $100 fine. 
Claude Dayton, 30 days in jail. 


. Benjamin Kaplan, former State slaughterer, 
three months in jail. 
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Walter Totman, cattle dealer, two months jn 
jail. 

J. Allen Leach, cattle dealer, $400 fine. 

Byron L. Grant, $100. 

Thomas Moore, cattle dealer, $600. 

Clarence Rood, farmer, suspended sentence. 

“We advise our folks to keep these names on 
record. Once out of jail these men may be at 


the same old game. The punishment is not 
adequate; as one of our readers writes: 


‘Cortland County has a new jail, erected in 
1923-24, with all the latest and modern im- 
provements, with an exercise court on the top 
where they can secure plenty of fresh air and 
sight-seeing.’ ” 

A report by the federal B. A. I. states that 
the “T” brand proved a big stumbling block to 
these violators. They were able to cover up 
the brand with axle grease temporarily and so 
dispose of the condemned animal, but the brand 
could not be permanently erased, and subse- 
quent discovery of crookedness was inevitable. 
Buyers of the condemned cattle who were able 
to make a profitable deal and were unscrupu- 
lous in regard to harboring diseased cattle on 
their farms were an asset to the illicit dealers, 
but the victimized buyer or the honest pur- 
chaser, upon discovering the brand as it 
emerged from its cover of grease, complained 
to the authorities. 





Pop-eyed Peggy Jane, registered Jersey 
heifer, who has worn a wooden leg since a four- 
weeks-old calf. Owned by L. W. Boucher, Fay- 
ette, Mo. Dr. D. K. Williams of Fayette, who 
sent the photo, states that Mrs. Boucher owns 
the animal by right of rescue, having beaten off 
the old sows that were about to make a meal of 
the calf. The heifer is 2% years old and gives 
her weight in milk every 20-day period. She 
really doesn’t know that she should have four 
legs and seems to prefer the peg, which also 
makes her more convenient to milk. 
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Outlines of Tuberculosis Eradication’ 


J. R. Mohler, Chief, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


We are in the ninth year of the campaign, 
which has for its object the eradication of tuber- 
culosis of livestock. The past years have been 
filled with most interesting events. Five years 
ago when the first Eastern States Conference 
was held in Portland, Me., one of the most im- 
portant subjects under discussion was the intra- 
dermic test. Experiments had been conducted 
in many states by a large number of veterinar- 
ijans to determine the accuracy of the test com- 
pared with the subcutaneous method. During 
the year 1920, there were several hundred thous- 
and cattle tuberculin tested by the subcutaneous 
method, but comparatively few by the intra- 
dermic method. The records show that for the 
first eight months of the current fiscal year 
2,788 cattle were subcutaneously tested; whereas, 
3,356,000 cattle were intradermically tested. It 
is evident, therefore, that the subcutaneous 
method has largely been subordinated to the 
more modern method of applying the tuberculin 
test. 

Not one of us, I feel suré, is entirely satisfied 
with the methods in vogue and, like progressive 
workers in every field, we are seeking further 
information to apply to our work so as to im- 
prove it. That should be the aim of every 
worker engaged in combating infectious dis- 
eases, for unless we strive to gain more knowl- 
edge on the subjects of our everyday labor, we 
can not lay claim to performing our duties 
meritoriously. We do not have complete in- 
formation on any of these diseases as they are 
more or less insidious in character and their 
modes of dissemination not always understood. 
However, by applying ourselves and employing 
the knowledge we have on the subject, it is 
possible to make progress in their control and 
suppression, and in my judgment, it is much 
more commendable to attack the problem with 
the hope that as we proceed better methods 
will be evolved, rather than to adopt dilatory 
tactics, or to put off the work trusting that 
there will come a time when a hundred per cent 
method will be discovered for eradicating the 
various infectious diseases. We are all appre- 
Ciative of the fact that we are limited in our 
knowledge, and in our methods; that is fully 
admitted. Furthermore, we must confess that 
sometimes we make errors in judgment which 
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are costly, but we will not be unjustly con- 
demned for our errors when it is understood that 
we are conscientiously doing the best we know 
how. 

A more earnest, industrious and self-sacrific- 
ing body of men never took up an enterprise 
than the seven hundred full-time veterinarians 
who are now engaged in cooperative tubercu- 
losis eradication work, and the thousands of 
other devoted members of our profession who 
are giving part of their time to the same cause. 

I want to congratulate the state officials, the 
inspectors in charge, the field veterinarians, and 
the accredited veterinarians of the Eastern 
States for the success they have made in the 
up-hill fight that they have incessantly carried 
on against tuberculosis, without minimizing the 
zeal, determination and interest of the veteri- 
nary profession in other parts of the country, 
where, with few exceptions, it does not have to 
contend with the extraordinary degree of in- 
fection that exists in the area covered by this 
conference. To have infection of thirty or more 
per cent among cattle in a commonwealth would 
be more than sufficient to discourage most live- 
stock sanitarians in undertaking to carry on an 
eradication campaign against it. Some pallia- 
tive measures for the control of this disease 
might be expected in less sturdy sanitarians; 
therefore, we all have just ground for feeling 
proud of the leaders in this territory who have 
staked everything iu their determination to fight 
tuberculosis to a finish. Behind that determina- 
tion, perhaps, is the State pride that is unwilling 
to permit its commonwealth to be held up before 
the rest of the country as a particular area 
where the great livestock industry had been 
permitted to be ravaged by a disease that had 
been conquered in other states. We all have 
that pride and love of our native state. We 
believe it to be superior to all the other sover- 
eign states; therefore, we are willing to sacrifice 
everything for its benefit, present and future. 
I can not help but wonder sometimes what pos- 
terity would think of our profession should we 
neglect these terrible diseases that cause such 
destruction to livestock. We could not be ex- 
cused on the ground that the state refused to 
appropriate funds that we might carry out our 
plans. It is our duty, as I see it, to get behind 
such movements and to enlist to our support 
public sentiment that will obtain appropriations 
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to support us.in our efforts in combating dis- 
ease. It would be very selfish of us to sit idly 
by and see diseases gradually encroach upon 
our food supply to the extent of depriving our 
people of millions of pounds of meat condemned 
as unfit for human consumption. We must 
keep an eye on the future to show that, in so 
far as we may be held responsible for the food 
resources for the coming generations, we have 
not been derelict in our duty. Up to the present 
time the veterinary profession of the United 
States has been watchful of those things, and 
has left no stone unturned in the endeavor to 
work for the interests of our people at large. 
It is unnecessary to relate the diseases that we 
have successfully battled with in this country 
during the past 40 years, or since the time when 
infections began to receive organized opposition. 

During the recent months, or since January !, 
the legislatures of upwards of 40 states have 
met in regular session to distuss topics for 
better government, and to provide funds for the 
maintenance of their various institutions. In 
practically every state; in fact in every state, the 
subject of tuberculosis was quite prominent, 
particularly because increased appropriations 
were asked for. That in itself is not a highly 
approved course to follow these days. Not- 
withstanding the economy program that pre- 
vails nationally as well as locally, the supreme 
worth of the suppression of tuberculosis is so 
established in the minds of the legislators, and 
the people at large, that in practically every 
state appropriations for that purpose have been 
increased, in some instances, manifold. For the 
fiscal year 1925 there were available in the 
various states for the payment of indemnity, 
funds aggregating close to $7,000,000; for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, there will be 
available for all the states the magnificent sum 
of nearly $12,000,000 for indemnity alone, and 
nearly $3,000,000 for operating expenses. In 
addition to this large amount, Congress has 
appropriated $3,560,000 for operating expenses 
and indemnity. When you come to think that 
in 1919 the federal indemnity was $75,000 and 
the state indemnity about the same, you begin 
to realize that we have some great responsi- 
bilities in seeing that these funds are expended in 
a proper way. I know that every worker in the 
field feels that he is personally charged with 
that responsibility of helping to produce results 
commensurate with the great investment that 
our people are making in this work. -It is not 
sufficient to be able to say that progress is 
being made; it is mandatory upon us to dem- 
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onstrate beyond a doubt that substantial prog. 
ress is being made. 
Development of Methods 

The original plan for accrediting herds of 
cattle contemplated listing only ‘purebred herds 
in that status. The plan was modified, however, 
after a period of one year, so as to include grade 
herds as well. The time has come now when it 
is believed that we should place much greater 
emphasis on accrediting purebred herds. [ 
would like to see every purebred herd of cattle 
in the United States on the accredited list. If 
that condition were brought about it would be 
possible to have an up-to-date list of herds avail- 
able, so that breeders might be fully informed 
at all times of the status of herds out of which 
they would probably purchase animals. There 
are so many owners of grade herds who are 
indifferent to the proposition, that we are 
scarcely warranted in going to the expense of 
providing them with accredited herd certificates, 
because an increasing percentage of them fail 
to carry out the provisions of the plan. 

When the accredited herd work began there 
was held in reserve for future development, what 
is now known as circumscribed area-work. This 
plan is well known to you all, so it is not neces- 
sary to go into detail respecting it. It has 
largely supplanted the individual accredited herd 
work because of its manifestly broader quali- 
ties. It relieves the owner of a clean herd of 
cattle, of the anxiety he feels when he knows 
that several neighboring herds are tuberculous 
and no efforts are being made to clean them. 
Obviously, when they are all clean the danger 
of reinfection is reduced to a minimum. 

Area work is now being conducted in 558 
counties, representing 18.2 per cent of the total 
counties in the United States, and 21.9 per cent 
of the total cattle. There are several states 
where more than one-half of the counties are 
actively conducting area work, and these will be 
supplemented from time to time, so that the 
work will eventually resolve itself into a state- 
wide campaign. There is no valid reason why 
the work should not be conducted on an ex- 
tensive basis, as each county is a unit in itself. 

Human Health and Ordinances 

Ten, fifteen or twenty years ago, -when the 
tuberculin test was proposed as a prerequisite 
for herds furnishing milk to towns and cities, 
efforts to put such an order into effect brought 
down upon the heads of health departments 
bitter protest from the farmers, indifference 
from the consumer and often official decapita- 
tion by the politicians. These protests against 
the test in one state at least influenced tlie !eg- 
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jslature to enact a law prohibiting towns and 
cities from adopting such requirements. 

A bitter fight was waged in:that state by the 
city health officer, who recognized the import- 
ance of requiring that the source of the milk 
supply should be sound and the cattle free from 
the taint of disease. That health officer, Dr. 
W. A. Evans, although he waged a valiant fight, 
was unsuccessful in compelling improvement in 
the ordinance. .He has had the satisfaction of 
living to see the pendulum of- public sentiment 
swing strongly in the direction in which he 
tried to guide it. Dr. Evans, who has made a 
sacrifice of his valuable time to come to this 
conference, will, I am sure, repay us manifold 
for the time and expense that have been ex- 
pended in getting together this assembly of 
workers. 

In the same state recently, during the session 
of the legislature, it was stated in unequivocal 
words that the cities and towns. will positively 
refuse to accept milk in the near future unless 
it originates from herds that are annually sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test. Throughout the 
entire country the same sentiment prevails, and 
scarcely a week passes that reports are not re- 
ceived from towns and cities that have adopted 
such an ordinance. It is not indulging in too 
much speculation to look forward within a few 
years to almost a universal demand for’ such a 
requirement. An outstanding illustration of the 
tendency of the time in this direction is the 
adoption of the recent ordinance by the City of 
Baltimore, which requires that on and after 
January 1, 1926, milk coming to that city shall 
be from herds annually tested and under super- 
vision for the control and eradication of tuber- 
culosis. 

The effect upon livestock owners of such ordi- 
nances, in contrast to the strife that they stirred 
up in the past, is quite remarkable. The intelli- 
gent dairyman of today realizes that the public 
is more exacting in its food supply than was the 
former generation, and instead of fighting such 
ordinances, the farmers are readily acquiescing 
in submitting their herds to the test, which 
Means in many cases great sacrifices to them, 
especially to those who lose a high percentage 
of their cows. 

It is entirely feasible to annually tuberculin 
test dairy herds all over the United States. ‘In 
our judgment it is the proper thing to do, not 
only for the purpose of preventing milk laden 
with the organisms of this disease being intro- 
duced into towns and consumed by: the’ public, 
but it is necessary for the perpetuation * of 
healthy dairy cattle. To neglect the» disease 
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and depend upon other safeguards to make milk 
safe for human health, would mean eventually a 
calamitous condition. It is well that we should 
do the fighting now while the disease may be 
controlled, and not put off to the evil day a job 
that can never be accomplished by Utopian plans 
and resolutions. 

I should like to make a suggestion relative to 
the promulgation of city ordinances regulating 
tuberculin testing. I am sure that all of :the 
states ‘are thoroughly in sympathy with health 
officers: who want to provide their people with 
the best possible kind of milk.’ However, it ‘is 
impossible for the combined forces to test all ‘of 
the cattle at ‘ohe time; theréforé; ‘it would seem 
to be a good plan to havé some understanding 
among the state officials, the livestock sanitary 
authorities and the ‘health officers of the various 
cities and towns, so that ordinances will be put 
into effect only as rapidly as forces are available 
to cooperate and make the tests. 

Disposition of Reactors * 

The original Act of Congress creating the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, prescribes in Sec- 
tion 6 that no animals affected with contagious, 
infectious and communicable diseases may move 
interstate. As tuberculosis cooperative work 
increased, it was found absolutely necessary to 
amend the law so as to permit reactors to be 
shipped interstate for immediate slaughter. ° It 
was believed at that time that stfficient safe- 
guards were taken to make it highly improbable 
for unscrupulous persons to violate the law by 
diverting tuberculous cattle for purposes other 
than slaughter. However, as with many other 
laws, there are those who will violate even a 
law, one object of which is the preservation of 
human life. Within the past few months a few 
contemptible persons have been found to have 
removed ear tags from the ears of tuberculous 
cattle, and attempted to obliterate the brand 
“T” on the jaw, in order that they might sell 
those cattle for dairy purposes, and thus feed 
children tuberculous milk. I do not know what 
the penalty is for such violations, but if it be 
short of penitentiary punishment it would seem 
inadequate. A person who will perpetrate such 
an act is capable of committing the most nefar- 
ious of crimes. ‘Such occurrences remind ws, 
however, of how necessary it is to employ 
eternal vigilance to prevent recurrences of such 
nature. Several years ago’ criticisms reached 
the Bureau from societies for*the prevention of 
cruelty ‘to animals. From one’ of the states 
came the plea against bratiding cattle, to which 
the ‘reply was made thaf, ‘ofthe choice of two 
evils; the Bureau ‘was firmly of the opinion that 


‘ 
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it..was much less barbarous to instantly, and I 
belieye without undue pain, brand an animal 
than.to permit a known tuberculous animal to 
be bartered in trade. It is again urged that any 
animal that reacts to the tuberculin test be 
branded immediately upon condemnation. The 
horse thief endeavored for years, without much 
success,:to find ways of obliterating brands. All 
of. you know the penalty meted out to such 
culprits, and the person who attempts in this 
day to mutilate a brand on a tuberculous cow 
should have about as much mercy shown to him 
as was shown the cattle rustler in the pioneer 
days on the western plains. 
Salvage and Indemnity 

.When the state and government entrust us 
with funds..to be employed in exterminating 
tuberculosis, they both keep a watch over our 
conduct in office and over our use of those 
funds. I am very glad to report to you that 
the financial side of the question shows that the 
average state indemnity for the period of one 
year, terminating April 30, 1925, is $22.92; 
whereas, for the corresponding period for the 
previous year the average indemnity was $28.61 
per head. On the other hand, the average sal- 
vage for 1924 was $15.11 per head; whereas, 
this year it is $19.02; the saving of federal in- 
demnity during the same period was $2.85 per 
head. It was necessary on two or three markets 
to change the plan of salvaging reactors because 
of the noted similarity of prices paid from month 
to month. These changes have had a very sal- 
utary effect in that they have increased the 
amount received by several dollars per head. 
It is. necessary, however, to be on the lookout 
at all times.to. see that these cattle bring market 
prices; in fact, they should bring more than the 
market price, or the straight run of cattle of the 
same class. not reactors, for the reason that they 
are. practically. sold subject to inspection; there- 
fore, the purchaser is not speculating on an ani- 
mal that will .be condemned. .It is the duty of 
both the. state and federal governments to see 
that: these..cattle are marketed for the highest 
price on every market where they are sold. 

- Replacements 

A. few years ago it was rather embarrassing 
when we were asked by the cattle owner where 
he.could obtain a car-load of animals to replace 
reactors taken out of his herd. It was some- 


what,..of a. speculation then as to where. he 
should go,. but- today, fortunately, we are in 
better position to advise him in securing re- 
placements. -. With our knowledge of the exis- 
tence-of the disease, we can advise the purchaser 
to.steer clear of territory where disease is at all 
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prevalent. On the other hand, there are vast 
areas and numberless cattle located in areas 
known to be free, or practically free, of tuber- 
culosis. Therefore, it is possible to secure a 
cat load or train load of cattle in free areas 
at any time to replace reactors. It is believed 
that the time is rapidly approaching when 
various states will refuse to permit cattle to be 
brought in except from accredited herds; from 
modified areas, or from areas where an organ- 
ized effort is being made to stamp out the dis- 
ease. 

It seems so simple, after a herd has been 
cleaned up, to maintain it in that status indefi- 
nitely, provided the owner practices the pre- 
caution that is recommended to him by those 
who have watched the progress of the work in 
cleaning up herds in the territory for years. It 
is up to the owner to accept recommendation 
along that line. 

The states can perform no better service than 
to regulate the traffic of cattle into their com- 
monwealths. We receive communications from 
time to time from owners who complain that 
they. have gone away from home and have pur- 
chased a car load of cows, brought them home, 
and on retest a large number of them were 
found to be reactors. In investigating a number 
of such complaints, it was found that owners 
had sometimes gone into territory where some- 
times 25 per cent or more of the cattle were 
tuberculous, and ‘have bought an animal here 
and an animal there out of badly infected herds 
on the strength of a test applied to the individ- 
ual animal. Now no one who has any knowl- 
edge of tuberculin, or of the disease, would now 
or at any time have recommended to an owner 
to go into a diseased Herd and pick out one 
animal, even though it had passed the test. 
That is not fair to the test nor to the efforts put 
forth to control the disease. The industry has 
learned to shun territory in which the disease 
is prevalent. That is one reason why cattle 
owners in such territory should be doubly in- 
terested in this campaign. They have surplus 
cattle to sell as a rule and should therefore be 
working hard to restore confidence in breeders 
elsewhere by making their cattle safe to buy. 

No Visible Lesions 

The question of no visible lesions is probably 
one of the most discussed and. most interesting 
of all tuberculosis eradication problems. De- 
spite efforts to give full information on this 
question to all herd owners, many will persist 
in referring to animals, which under meat in- 
spection regulations have passed for food pur: 
poses, as not being diseased. Many livestock 
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owners can not understand why any animal that 
js condemned as tuberculous by. reason of the 
tyberculin test can possibly pass for food pur- 
poses. 

The Bureau has given the various questions 
of no-lesions constant study since 1920. There 
are many factors which enter into the question 
of animals being reported as “no-visible-lesion” 
cases. Inasmuch, however, as Dr. Schroeder 
will discuss this subject in detail, I will not 
dwell upon it longer than to inform you that 
dpring the month of April, of the 22,000 reactors 
slaughtered, the no-visible lesion cases amounted 
to 8.2 per cent. It is maintained that this is not 
a high percentage of no-lesion reactors, espec- 
iqlly when you consider that many of these 
carcasses are given just the routine inspection 
given other animals slaughtered not known to 
be reactors. Furthermore, a considerable per- 
centage of these no-lesion cases are found to be 
tuberculous in laboratory examinations. 

Just a word, however, recommending that 
every worker take the responsibility, upon him- 
self to give this phase of the subject close study, 
because in our efforts to eradicate tuberculosis 
we want to be careful that-no unnecessary dam- 
age is meted out to the industry by the con- 
demnation of non-tuberculous cattle. We must 
strive to become as near perfect in our technic 
as we are capable of being, and in our diagnosis 
it should have a full measure of our skill. There 
are times when large numbers of cattle react in 
a herd under test, but some animals are sus- 
pects. Others can not be classed as suspects or 
reactors, and yet we feel that in such a herd the 
chance of. any animal being free from infection 
is very remote; therefore, the tendency is to 
classify all of the animals as reactors. It is 
maintained that such practice should not obtain. 
If you believe, beyond a doubt, that it is. best 
to.get rid of a certain animal in a herd, and such 
animal does not react, you should talk it over 
with the owner and get him to agree to dispose 
of it with the reactors, without marking it or 
charging it as a reactor. In that way, possibly. 
the percentage of no-lesion cases will be re- 
duced. 

Avian Tuberculosis 

It was demonstrated years ago that swine are 
quite susceptible to avian tuberculosis. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Bureau, and others, 
showed that if tuberculous chickens were. fed 
to swine, the latter would readily contract the 
flisease. There was no survey made of the ex- 
tent of avian tuberculosis at that time, but it 
was not believed that it was a very great eco- 
fomic problem in so far as its extension to 
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mammals was,.concerned. It has developed in 
the last few years that avian tuberculosis.;has 
spread very rapidly in some sections .of the 
United States, especially in parts.of the Cory 
Belt and adjacent territory to the northwest.,, ,.j 

The Bureau, the respective states, and ithe 
livestock sanitary officials, have been making 
a survey of the extent of avian tuberculosis, and 
from the best knowledge that could be. b+ 
tained on the subject a map has been. wee 
which is on exhibition here. 

The field veterinarians are comnalians ‘daily 
the inspection of flocks of poultry, and meas- 
ures have been undertaken in,some of the states 
to make a concentrated effort in. suppressing .the 
disease. It has been found that in some of the 
modified counties, where bovine tuberculosis is 
not known to exist-or exists to but.a,wery, lim- 
ited degree, a high percentage of swine is found 
to be tuberculous on autopsy examination, ,Dr. 
Van Es, in Nebraska, Dr. Graham, in Illinois, 
and the Bureau have given this. matter a. great 
deal of study and have found that in some areas 
a very high percentage of the disease in swine 
is due to the avian type.. However, in other 
locakties it veers around to the other side and is 
mostly due to the bovine type. Again, in cer- 
tain areas it seems to be pretty well divided 
between the two types. 

This is a matter that needs a great tom of 
further attention and study. I will not go.inte 
further details, as this subject will. be discussed 
by Dr. R. C. Julien, State Veterinarian,. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Accredited Veterinarians . 

The Bureau records show that there, are 5, 997 
accredited veterinarians, and judging. from. the 
number who take each examination that is. giyen. 
there must be some incentive for getting ,on,the 
list. nats 

The accredited veterinarians tested during, the 
10 months ending April 30, 1925, 25,311 herds; 
representing 471,700 cattle, as compared with 
18,051 herds, 330,377 cattle tested during the 
corresponding period in 1923. It seems, therer 
fore, that they are taking a more prominent 
part in the campaign than ever before, , It is 
firmly believed that as the years go by the work 
will largely resolve itself into the. retesting:,pf 
all herds by accredited veterinarians.under state 
supervision. xg -htens 

Making and Maintaining Accredited, Areas. - 

The more we study the broad-visioned ideas 
of government as expounded by the fathers, of 
our constitution, the greater we are impressed 
with the wisdom they displayed in anticipating 
the danger of over-centralized government. The 
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best thought of the day ‘is in complete harmony 
with the. -principles- of --local «self-government. 
Phis :theory::of government “has been scrupu- 
lously «adhered ito in the: enactment: of federal 
laws: and: reguldtions: governing* the movemerit 
and ‘transportation ‘of - livestock.’ . Thése'laws 
and::. regulations: :unvaryingly «and "consistently 
are’ confined ‘to’ interstate ‘movemeht ‘of cattle, 
leaving to the respective states the power and 
responsibility of attending to their own domestic 
operations. ptBtths 

From 1884-to the present daté’the Bureau has 
refrained at all times from invading states ‘to 
do »:livestock disease control work ‘that-'mani- 
festly was the duty of the states to handle. [n 
my judgment, each state is duty bound to'main- 
tain: its own livestock in the disease-free ‘status, 
so that they may be eligible to move: interstate 
under federal regulations, which, I “anticipate, 
will be held with rigidity at alltimes. 

In order to have a check-on disease control, 
it is-essential that the state maintain an organ- 
ization of sufficient size to make thorough in- 
vestigations from time to time of all livestock 
within ‘its confines. Our livestock is one of our 
greatest resources, and as time goes on it ‘is 
believed that it will be found that the state that 
does. not help to raise part of its meat and other 
food products, will make living all the more 
costly: for its people. Of course, inexorable, 
economic laws will determine just to what ex- 
tent the state will engage in livestock industry, 
but at this time it seems apparent to students 
of the question that practically all of the states 
could bear a little more of the burden of raising 
their own food. 

In order not to consume too much time, I 
want to go direct to the subject of the part the 
federal government will probably play in the 
future in disease control work, and particularly 
in tuberculosis eradication work. Congress has 
been quite liberal in appropriating funds for this 
work. It recognized in 1917 that tuberculosis 
was causing increasing hardships to the indus- 
try, and it was willing, and did, provide funds 
to help inaugurate a nation-wide campaign to 
suppress this disease. However, each succeed- 
ing Congress has expressed itself in no une- 
quivocal terms that this problem is largely a 
state problem and that each state must bear its 
full responsibility in ee. its herds in a 
healthy- condition. - 

In the plans ‘set up for the eradication of the 
disease there is provided the modified: area, 
which you know, means an area where by the 
testing of all the cattle, it has been determined 
that tuberculosis. exists or’ has been reducéd ‘to 
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not more than one-half of one per cent, and 
that those diseased herds will be kept under 
strict state quarantine until all infection has 
been exterminated. The federal governnient, 
cooperating with the livestock owners and the 
state authorities, is- helping to bring that con- 
dition:about. ‘The ‘uniform rules and regulations 
provide that when a county is placed in a mod- 
ified area, it is for a period of three years, unless 
it is Shown during the interim that the infection 
exists to a ‘greater degree than one-half of one 
per cent, which would ‘make it necessary to take 
it out of the modified status. Before a county is 
modified, an agreement is entered into with the 
state that it:shall maintain quarantine over any 
infected herd and shall protect the county from 
the invasion ‘of new infection. When a county 
has reached that condition, no effort should be 
spared:-to keep and preserve it in that condition, 
With our knowledge of individual herds of cattle, 
we know that they can be maintained free of the 
disease, and it is believed that a larger group 
of: -erds in a.county may be maintained free. 
We ‘have a great deal more work to be done, 
and it is going to take many years to accom- 
plish it; but with the knowledge we possess of 
the nature of the disease, and how it can be 
controlled, we should feel quite confident that 
time and indefatigable work will eventually 
bring about the desired results. 

Now, after the disease has been cleaned up 
in a county, it is a modified area, and I believe 
that I can speak for “the powers that be,” when 
I declare that the federal government must not 
be expected to go back into a modified area for 
the purpose of retesting cattle. This is where 
it becomes the sole duty of the state to super- 
vise the traffic in cattle so as to prevent the 
reintroduction of infection. It has been dem- 
onstrated clearly, not only in tuberculosis work, 
but also in other lines of work, that the live- 
stock owners of a county are willing to do their 
share in controlling disease. They have in 
tuberculosis eradication and in other lines, 
drawn funds from the county government or 
from a town government for such work. I do 
not imply that every county should permanently 
employ veterinarians to do livestock disease 
control work, but every county and every state 
should have an organization, eithér of local 
veterinarians, accredited veterinarians or some 
veterinary service at their command that is 
adequate to cope with infectious diseases. It is 
the county’s business:and the state’s business 
to see that‘ the individual livestock owners are 
not’ maintaining a menace to the industry. Not 
only should it be a personal and private matter, 
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but there should also be public knowledge of 
the conditions of herds.s“..°, 

I have expressed myself at length on this sub- 
ject, because I think it my duty to impart to 
you the impressions. received from Congress 
and from others of the necessity of at some 
time bringing to an end the demand for in- 
creasingly large federal appropriations. The 
danger to our government of the: deep inroads 
into our treasury,.the funds for which must be 
obtained by taxation upon our people, has been 
pointed out on numerous occasions recently. 


Conclusion 

The Eastern States conferences have been the 
one greatest impulse for cooperative tubercu- 
losis eradication work in this territory. I feel 
certain that this conference will be no less 
productive of results than the preceding ones. 
We are the guests of Rhode Island, a sovereign 
state small in area, but mighty in tradition and 
potent in the great influence it has exercised in 
the history of this nation. I want to congratu- 
late the Rhode Island Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation for its backbone in undertaking to con- 
duct this conference, which, I am sure, will 
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demonstrate that, while small in numbers it is 
effective in putting a ‘work like this over. I wish 
to take this opportunity of thanking. the com- 
missioners and other state officials for the hos- 
pitality they have bestowed upon’ Bureau rep- 
resentatives who ‘have’ been assigned to their 
respective states. To the boys in the field I 
want to say that I have nothing but deep grati- 
tude in my heart for you for the splendid way 
you have represented the profession, the states, 
and the federal government, and, to the other 
veterinarians, I wish to assert that your assis- 
tance is appreciated and your continued co- 
operation desired. Last, but by no means least, 
to the livestock owners I will say that the mem- 
bers of this conference, present, and those who 
have fallen by the wayside, have dedicated their 
lives to the livestock industry of America, ap- 
preciating that their duty is to preserve the in- 
dustry for the sole purpose of the perpetuation 
of our population present, and of the generation 
to come, on the highest possible scale that the 
human race has ever achieved. This can be 
done only by good living, good morals, obser- 
vation of God’s law, man’s law, and by the 
proper nourishment of the race. 





I. C. Hall has demonstrated the presence of 
B. welchii in the saliva of healthy’ humans. 
Such micro-organisms are thought to be tran- 
sient saprophytes and have no relation to the 
occurrence of pyorrhoea or other infections of 
the mouth. 


It has been found that timothy hay does not 
supply the necessary mineral ingredients for 
dairy cows. Legumes such as clover and alfalfa 
usually supply the required minerals however. 
The assimilation of minerals, regardless of their 
source, is apparently dependent upon exposure 
to sunshine. 


It is advisable to prepare fowls for major 
surgical operations such as caponizing, by fast- 
ing for twelve hours. Feathers should be re- 
moved and the skin surface cleaned and disin- 
fected. Anesthesia may be resorted to, par- 
ticularly in operations on the head, but the sen- 
sorium of the fowl is not well developed, and 
local anesthetics usually suffice. 


There were 22,000,000 children and young 
folks attending schools of various kinds in the 
United States in 1920. This number is approx- 
imately one-fifth of the entire population. The 
necessity of maintaining properly heated, lighted 


and equipped school buildings should be appre- 
ciated, for the health of our nation is largely 
dependent upon the health of the school children. 


Thousands of chicks die of digestive disorders 
induced by feeding solid foods, before the yolk 
is absorbed and prior to the time that such can 
be digested. Chicks should be fed sparingly 
if at all for the first two or three days and no 
solid foods should be given for four or five 
days. 


Propylene, a gaseous by-product obtained in 
refining petroleum, has been found to be an 
efficient anesthetic in a series of experiments 
upon rats. It was found that a mixture com- 
posed of 70 per cent propylene, 25 per cent oxy- 
gen and 5 per cent nitrogen rendered the ani- 
mals (rats) insensitive to pain in one minute 
and produced unconsciousness with complete 
relaxation in two minutes. Propylene is pois- 
onous when continued for a long period; how- 
ever, there is a wide margin of safety and this 
product can be safely used. No injurious after 
effects have been noted. Veterinary Medicine 
is always desirous of giving publicity to any 
advancements in surgery or medicine, and will 
publish reports on the use of this or other new 
therapeutic agents. ’ 











The Relation of Tuberculosis Eradication 
to Milk Hygiene’ 


Louis A. Klein, V. M. D., Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania 


With regard to the infection of milk with 
tubercle bacilli, tuberculous cows may be di- 
vided into three groups: (1) those affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder, (2) those with appar- 
ently healthy udders but in which symptoms 
may be detected in other organs or parts by 
physical examination, and (3) those in which no 
physical symptoms can be detected but which 
react to the tuberculin test. 


Not only are tubercle bacilli always excreted 
in the milk when the udder is tuberculous but 
when the disease is advanced or extensive they 
are present in large numbers. While udder 
tuberculosis occurs much less frequently than 
some of the other forms of the disease, it is of 
great importance in milk hygiene because, on 
account of the large number of tubercle bacilli 
present, the milk of a single cow so affected 
may render the mixed milk of a large herd in- 
fectious even though all the other cows are 
giving milk free from tubercle bacilli. Milk 
from cows of the second group, i.e., those with 
apparently normal udders but in which physical 
symptoms may be detected in other organs or 
parts, frequently contains tubercle bacilli when 
it is drawn from the udder and may also be in- 
fected after it leaves the udder by tubercle 
bacilli excreted in the feces or in the excretions 
from the urinary, genital or respiratory tracts. 
Tubercle bacilli may or may not be present in 
the milk when it is drawn from the udder of 
cows belonging to the third group (those which 
present no evidence of being infected with 
tuberculosis except a reaction to the tuberculin 
test), and the organisms may or may not be 
thrown off in the excretions and infect the milk 
after it is drawn. Whether or not the milk of 
such cows will contain tubercle bacilli will de- 
pend upon the location and character of the 
lesions. 

The cows belonging to the first two groups 
can usually be detected by a careful physical 
examination and if all such cows are removed 
from a herd the mixed milk from the cows re- 
maining in the herd will not usually produce 
tuberculosis when fed to experimental animals, 
even though some of the cows would react if 


* Presented at Eastern States T. B. Conference, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 16, 1925. 





tested with tuberculin. The potential reactors 
remaining in the herd may not eliminate tubercle 
bacilli in the milk or through the excretory 
channels because of the location and character 
of the lesions; or, if they do, the organisms may 
be so few in number comparatively that the 
dilution of their milk with the milk of the other 
cows renders the infection innocuous. 

In practice, however, the physical examina- 
tion of cows in dairy herds cannot be depended 
upon to insure the freedom of the milk supply 
from tubercle: bacilli, principally because for 
economical reasons the examinations cannot be 
made with sufficient frequency. If these exam- 
inations are not made at short intervals it is 
possible for cows to be used for milk production 
for some time after they have developed tuber- 
culosis of the udder or begun to eliminate 
tubercle bacilli through the excretory channels. 
The only way this possibility can be avoided is 
to use the tuberculin test. If the entire herd is 
tested with tuberculin at such intervals as the 
conditions may require, all cows which may be 
infecting the milk with tubercle bacilli at the 
time and all which may do so later will be dis- 
covered and can then be removed from the 
herd. This method is not only more efficient 
but, leaving out of consideration the payments 
for indemnities for reactors, it is no more ex- 
pensive than sufficiently frequent physical ex- 
aminations. It will be understood, of course, 
that tuberculin testing alone does not accom- 
plish all that is required of dairy inspection. It 
is simply a means of detecting one of the most 
important diseases’ of the dairy cow and other 
examinations are necessary if milk is to be 
produced only by healthy cows under sanitary 
conditions. 

But although the application of the tuber- 
culin test offered the best means of insuring a 
milk supply free from tubercle bacilli, so many 
difficulties were encountered by public health 
authorities in attempting to put it into general 
operation that they found it expedient to adopt 
the pasteurization of milk as a protection against 
tuberculous infection as well as other diseases 
which may be transmitted by milk. These 
difficulties were due principally to a lack of 
understanding on the part of dairymen of tuber- 
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culosis and the tuberculin test, to their inability 
or unwillingness to stand the loss of removing 
reactors from their herds, and to the insuffi- 
ciency of the funds provided for the payment of 
indemnities for reactors. 

The accredited herd movement has done much 
to overcome these difficulties. It has enabled 
dairymen to get a more comprehensive view of 
the problem of bovine tuberculosis in its rela- 
tion to public health as well as in its economical 
aspects, and it has been the means of increasing 
the appropriations for indemnities. The pro- 
nounced change which has taken place in the 
attitude of dairymen is indicated by the fact 
that when in April, 1923, the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Health adopted a regula- 
tion requiring that all milk to be sold in the 
state without being pasteurized must come from 
cows which had passed the tuberculin test no 
objections -were heard, whereas at an earlier 
period the adoption of such a regulation by a 
local board of health was usually followed by a 
law suit to test the authority of the board. 

Since the announcement of this regulation, 
dairymen have applied to the State Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the testing and accredita- 
tion of their herds more rapidly than the tests 
could be made. To date, applications have been 
received from 3,364. According to the records 
of the State Department of Health, the milk 
from these herds is a part of the supply of 168 
municipalities. Up to the present time, there 
have been tested 2,795 herds, the milk from 
which is delivered in 147 municipalities. Sev- 
enty-one municipalities are being supplied with 
milk from areas where all of the cattle have been 
tested. These areas include three counties and 
twenty townships. Two hundred and forty- 
eight townships situated in thirty-four counties 
are awaiting tests under the modified area plan. 
The completion of these tests will increase con- 
siderably the number of municipalities receiving 
milk from areas in which all of the cattle have 
been tuberculin tested. 

In its relation to the milk supply, the accred- 
ited herd movement and area testing have an 
important public health aspect even though it is 
possible to destroy tubercle bacilli in milk by 
proper pasteurization. First of all, it will be 
generally admitted that it is better practice to 
make use of a time-tried and reliable method 
of keeping tubercle bacilli out of milk than to 
depend on destroying them after they get in. 
Pasteurization will still be necessary if milk is 
free of tubercle bacilli unless suitable precau- 
tions can be taken against the possibility of 
infection with typhoid and the other human 
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pathogens which may be transmitted by milk, 
but the process would be simplified. The other 
organisms require less heat to kill them than 
tubercle bacilli and if these latter organisms 
were absent it would not be necessary to heat 
the milk to as high a temperature. This would 
lead to economies in the pasteurization and cool- 
ing of the milk. Furthermore, a temperature 
could be used which would allow a greater 
margin of safety to insure the destruction of any 
pathogenic organisms present without inter- 
fering with the separation of the cream or 
affecting the taste of the milk. These are all 
advantages of considerable importance. 

There are already six municipalities in Penn- 
sylvania which require all milk delivered within 
their jurisdiction to come from cows which have 
passed the tuberculin test, whether it is to be 
pasteurized or used in the natural state. These 
six municipalities are Milford, Corry, Titusville, 
Cambridge Springs, Matamoras and Leechburg. 
Another municipality in the state, namely, Lan- 
caster, has passed an ordinance to go into effect 
January Ist, 1926, requiring all cows supplying 
milk to that city to pass the tuberculin test. 
One of the larger cities of the country, Balti- 
more, has also adopted a similar ordinance 
which becomes effective next January and in 
Chicago an ordinance of the same character is 
under consideration. Other communities may 
be expected to adopt similar requirements as 
the accredited herd work and area testing pro- 
gress and it becomes practicable to obtain the 
entire milk supply from tuberculin tested cows. 
The indications are that this work will have 
even a greater influence in the future on the 
character of the milk supply than heretofore. 


Sweet clover is coming in favor in some areas 
for pasture, silage and hay. One farmer in 
Clary County, Kansas, sowed 23 acres of sweet 
clover in February, 1923, which supplied abun- 
dant pasture for an average of 45 head of live 
stock during 1923 and 1924. Thirty-nine head 
of cattle were pastured in 1923 but they failed 
to keep the clover down and 50 head were pas- 
tured on this field, until late August, 1924, and 
there was sufficient clover matured to reseed 
the ground for good pasture in 1925. Many 
farmers are using this crop for ensilage, and 
find it profitable. Sweet clover hay should be 
made by cutting before the clover becomes too 
rank, for it has been found that molds develop 
in the pith of the larger stems, particularly if it 
becomes damp; and is the source of sweet clover 
poisoning in cattle. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Domesticated 
Animals 


By A. T. Kinsley 


Hemorrhagic septicemia is a group name ap- 
plied to a variety of diseased conditions that 
may occur in practically any domesticated ani- 
mal as a result of pathogenic activities of a 
bipolar bacterium. The disease may be acute 
or chronic, generalized or localized and spor- 
adic or enzootic. 

History 

This disease was described by Perroncito in 
1878. It was identified by Pasteur in fowls 
in 1880; by Kitt in rabbits in 1883; by Bollin- 
ger in buffalo; Loffer in swine and Poels in 
calves in 1886, and by Galtier in sheep in 1889. 
This disease was first recognized in the United 
States by Fennimore and Norgaard in 1898. 
Wilson and Brimhall reported 64 cases of bo- 
vine hemorrhagic septicemia in 1901, and Rey- 
nolds reported several further outbreaks in 
1903. Mohler and Eichhorn reported an out- 
break of hemorrhagic septicemia in buffalo. 
Newsom has identified hemorrhagic septicemia 
in sheep and particularly feeding lambs in 
Colorado. Cahill and others have reported 
hemorrhagic septicemia in swine in the corn 
belt. Hemorrhagic septicemia in fowls is a 
relatively common disease according to re- 
ports from various experiment stations. 

Prevalence 

Hemorrhagic septicemia occurs sporadically 
in different species of farm animals in various 
sections of the country all seasons of the year, 
but is most prevalent during the fall and winter 
months in stock that are accumulated in sales 
barns and public stock yards, or those that are 
shipped. Although several isolated outbreaks 
of the disease have been reported, particularly 
in cattle during the summer of 1925, the disease 
has not been as prevalent this year as it was in 
1923 and 1924. 

Cause 

The specific cause of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia is a bipolar Gram-negative, non-motile 
bacterium, designated as the B. pasteurella. 
This microorganism occurs as a saprophyte in 
soil, food, water and probably becomes patho- 
genic only in tissue of animals that are espe- 
cially predisposed. The finding of the bipolar 
organism in tissues or organs of a cadaver is 
not positive proof that it was the cause of the 
death of the animal. The B. pasteurella iso- 
lated from different species of animals are 


practically identical microscopically, tinctorially 
and: culturally, although there may be some 
differences in the susceptibility and therefore 
an apparent difference of their virulency. Lig. 
nieres successfully inoculated various animals 
with the B. pasteurella from the same source 
and Koske produced fowl cholera with the B, 
pasteurella isolated from swine, but was un- 
able to produce hemorrhagic septicemia in 
swine by the B. pasteurella isolated from fowls. 
Period of Incubation 

The period of incubation in natural infec- 
tion is not definitely known but is apparently 
relatively short and probably does not exceed 
three days. In experimental animals the in- 
cubation period varies from 12 to 24 hours in 
the smaller animals to three days in larger 
animals. 

Avenue of Entrance of Infection 

Natural infection is probably most frequent- 
ly obtained on the food or in the water and is, 
therefore, introduced through the digestive 
tube. It-is possible that infection may gain en- 
trance through the respiratory tract; at least, 
some investigators have reported the trans- 
mission of the disease by injection of pure cul- 
tures of the B. pasteurella into the trachea. 
Some cases of subcutaneous hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia may result from cutaneous infection. 

_ Animals Affected and Susceptibility 

Horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine and fowls 
may become affected with hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia. The disease may be more prevalent 
in one species of animal at a given time in a 
certain locality and another species at the same 
time in another locality. These apparent en- 
zootics are usually traceable to some predis- 
posing influence, such as climatic conditions, 
shipping, insufficient or improper foods; thus, 
hemorrhagic septicemia in swine may occur as 
a result of unseasonable cold weather in early 
fall or late spring, and hemorrhagic septicemia 
is relatively common in mules in sales barns 
in December, January and February, becauss 
these animals are accumulated in large num- 
bers from a wide section of the country during 
the early winter months preparatory to selling 
and distribution in spring. An extensive out- 
break of a disease diagnosed hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia occurred in an army camp in 1917 that 
was probably the result of insanitary surround- 
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ings, insufficient feed 
Hemorrhagic septicemia is prone to occur in 
feeding lambs in some localities. This disease 
js common in stocker cattle and particularly 
yearlings or calves that have passed through 
public markets. 

Susceptibility to infection is dependent upon 
resistance of the animal infected and the viru- 
lency of the infecting microbe. The virulency 
may be rapidly increased in animals of low re- 
sistance. It is true that hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia usually occurs primarily in predisposed 
animals but the virulency of the B. pasteurella 
may be increased sufficiently to infect animals 
that have not been predisposed; thus native 
normal cattle become affected with hemor- 
thagic septicemia that has been introduced on 
to premises by shipped-in cattle. In such out- 
breaks, the recently shipped cattle first become 
affected and a few days later the native cattle 
begin to show evidence of the disease. 

Lesions 

Lesions evidenced in carcasses dead af 
hemorrhagic septicemia are variable and are 
dependent upon the severity and acuteness of 
the attack. In those animals that die within 
a few hours, after the onset, there may be no 
gross lesions or there may be limited lesions. 
The lesions will be more pronounced in sub- 
acute and chronic cases. 

Generally speaking, the characteristic Ies- 
ions of acute hemorrhagic septicemia are var- 
iable sized subserous and submucous hemor- 
thages. If the disease is more prolonged there 
will be a serous or sero-fibrinous inflamma- 
tion of the serous and probably also synovial 
membranes, a hemorrhagic inflammation of 
mucous membranes, and tumefaction of lymph 
glands with or without hemorrhages. The 
chronic form of the disease is usually mani- 
fested by serous or fibrinous inflammation, 
particularity of serous membranes with or with- 
out degeneration and necrosis of the exudate 
and adjacent tissue. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia is frequently sec- 
ondary to some other diseases and the lesions 
manifested in stch instances will be quite 
variable. 

Symptoms 

The symptoms of hemorrhagic septicemia 
depend upon the type of the disease. Accord- 
ing to the localization of the infection, the fol- 
lowing types of this disease have been de- 
scribed: septicemic, pulmonary, intestinal, sub- 
cutaneous and cerebral. 

The septicemic form is characterized by 
marked rise of temperature, inappetence, dull- 





and over-crowding. 
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ness, and death in from six to twenty-four hours. 

The pulmonary. form is .manifested by 
cough, nasal discharge, rise of temperature of 
two to. four degrees above normal, listlessness. 
inappetence, and, in the acute form, death in 
trom one to three days’ time. However, this 
type of the disease is often chronic, the am- 
mals linger with an aggravated cough, nasal 
discharge, gradual emaciation and die within 
ten to thirty days. 

The intestinal form is characterized by di- 
gestive derangements, the intensity of which 
depends on the extent of the disease process. 
There is usually diarrhea, varying according 
to the location of the lesions. The animals be- 
come emaciated and, although in the acute 
form they may die within three to four days, 
the disease may become subacute or chronic 
and the animals live for a period of fifteen 
days or longer. 

The subcutaneous form is manifested by 
rise of temperature, local inflammation, ede- 
matous swellings, inappetence, and _ usually 
death within twenty-four hours. 

The cerebral type of the disease is mani- 
fested by disturbance of the brain functions, 
such as excitement, viciousness, or depression 
and stupor. This disease usually terminates 
fatally in a few hours. 

Treatment 

The treatment of hemorrhagic septicemia 
may be divided into prophylactic and curative. 
The disease can be diminished in its intensity 
and probably entirely avoided by a careful 
observation of sanitary regulations, disinfec- 
tion and quarantine, where it is practical to 
enforce such measures. It is advisable to sepa- 
rate the healthy from the diseased animals and 
place them on clean prémises. Carcasses of 
animals dead of hemorrhagic septicemia should 
be burned or buried and limed. 

Pasteur proved that fowls could be immu- 
nized against artificial infection by injections 
of an attenuated culture of the chicken cholera 
organisms. In 1902, J. & M. Lignieres pro- 
duced a potent vaccine for all the diseases of 
this group. Kitt demonstrated that with prop- 
erly attenuated cultures an immunity may be 
produced not only against the same variety 
but also against other varieties of the B. 
pasteurella. 

According to the report of the B. A. I., pub- 
lished in Bulletin 1018, fowls and animals may 
be protected experimentally from contracting 
hemorrhagic septicemia by the use of bacter- 
ins. It has also been shown that bacterins 
prepared from cultures from animals of an- 
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other species usually produce an immunity, 
thus further substantiating the unity of the B. 
pasteurella. 

The following excerpts from Newsom’s bul- 
letin, “Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Sheep,” is 
also of interest. 

“Vaccination of sheep with the killed organ- 
isms has been carried on in this state (Colo- 
rado) about two years. In cases where the 
animals are already weakened and the disease 
is very widespread, as shown by the number 
sick, a considerable number of those ill have 
died in spite of the treatment. In lots where 
lambs were in a good state of flesh and fairly 
rugged, but yet dying at the rate of three to 
ten a day—in other words, showing the acute 
type, vaccination seems to have given excel- 
lent results. In some instances following vac- 
cination, the disease has stopped for a period 
of ten days or two weeks, when it broke out 
again, thus requiring a second administration 
of vaccine. In a few instances vaccination 
seems to have had no effect whatever on the 
course of the disease. This may possibly be 
explained either on the basis of a mistaken 
diagnosis or on a poor quality of vaccine. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, we feel that vaccina- 
tion is the only known preventive measure 
which is likely to be of value and that it 
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should be tried in every case. Vaccine, when 
given early in the disease, seems to give most 
favorable results. It seems probable that the 
very best results can be obtained from vacci- 
nation if it is given at the time the lambs are 
put into the feed lots, just as blackleg vacci- 
nation has become common each spring and 
fall regardless of whether the animals develop 
the disease. If it is administered at this time 
a sufficient amount of immunity will probably 
be produced to carry the animals through the 
feeding season, as the immunity lasts about 
one year.” 

The value of bovine hemorrhagic septicemia 
bacterin as a preventive in cattle passing through 
public markets has been demonstrated. A large 
number of practitioners have reported favorably 
on the use of hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin 
in the control of hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia agressin has been 
extensively advertised recently, and according to 
reports has given good results in some instances, 

Anti-hemorrhagic septicemia serum is of 
value in the treatment of affected animals. 

The foregoing is a brief, general description 
of hemorrhagic septicemia without a detailed 
description of the disease in any one species 
of animals. 





In view of the fact that as high as 13 per cent 
of the tuberculous swine in some centers have 
been found infected with the avian type of the 
disease, B. A. Beach and E. G. Hastings ar- 
ranged with Dr. A. J. Knilans, the Wisconsin 
representative of the National Livestock Ex- 
change, to cooperate in tracing to the farms 
from which they came, shipments of hogs which 
showed a high percentage of tuberculosis in- 
fection at slaughter. Ten such lots were se- 
lected at the packing house as a basis for study. 
All of these were from farms where the cattle 
had been recently tested for tuberculosis, or 
where the herds were on the federal accredited 
list, or had an equivalent record of freedom 
from tuberculosis. 

Tubercular glands were removed from each 
carcass for study, and chickens were inoculated 
with the material from each specimen. The 
results indicate that some represented a mixed 
type. of infection; others the avian type, and 
still others could not be so diagnosed. Thirty- 
four per cent of the ¢hickens inoculated in this 
manner developed tuberculosis, indicating the 
avian type of infection. While this work is yet 








incomplete, far reaching results may come from 
it, and a further study of the problem will be 
undertaken.—Farm Progress, Wis. Agric. Exp. 
Sta. 


The value of meat in the diet of rats, accord- 
ing to Slonaker after experimental work cover- 
ing a period of eight years, is as follows: 
“There is something lacking in vegetable food 
which is furnished by the supplementary animal 
protein. This may be due to additional protein 
in a form more readily utilized by the animal, 
or the particular protein may act as a stimulant, 
causing all cells of the body to become more 
active arid thus making possible a greater and 
more complete use of the vegetable foods con- 
sumed.” 





Bile pigments are largely derived from hemo- 
globin and it was formerly considered that 
jaundice and bilirubinuria were primary indica- 
tions of defective hepatic function, but some 
investigators are now of the opinion that bili- 
rubin may be formed in other than hepatic tis- 
sue as a result of hemolysis. 
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Whether milk is retailed by the man who 
runs the dairy himself, or by the grocer or 
proprietor of a restaurant who buys it from the 
dairyman, it should come from a plentiful source 
of supply, from a healthy tuberculin-tested herd 
and a clean establishment well equipped with all 
the necessary paraphernalia to produce and keep 
the milk in-the freshest and most sanitary con- 
dition. 

Livestock sanitary and health boards demand 


‘certain standards regarding the quality of milk 


and the retailer, therefore, must see to it that 
the milk and cream he sells is chemically and 
bacteriologically meeting the demands of the 
health authorities. 

Cleanliness and keeping quality of milk are 
greatly influenced by bacteria and as the latter 
grow most luxuriantly in badly cooled and 
stored milk, it follows that it must be produced 
under the strictest observations of those factors 
which prevent the milk and cream from souring 
and spoiling. 

While the chemist’s work has to do with the 
supervision of standards for the nutritive quali- 
ties and purity of milk as far as adulterations are 
concerned, the bacteriologist is the best judge of 
the cleanliness and sanitary condition of the 
milk and cream. A persistently high bacterial 
count of a milk is a certain sign of its being 
produced under unsanitary conditions and lack 
of temperature observation. 

Milk and cream should never be stored or 
kept at a temperature above 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Milk and cream are now almost always 
sold in bottles and, therefore, it is not out of 
place to say here something about the bottling 
of milk. 

All milk and cream should be strained through 
suitable clean material before being bottled. 
The bottles should be carefully looked over and 
those which are chipped, or otherwise in a dam- 
aged condition or unclean, rejected. It is best 
to soak the bottles, first in a solution of soda, 
then wash and brush them in hot water with 
the aid of some alkaline cleanser, such as can 
be obtained under various trade-names in the 
market, after that the bottles should be rinsed 
in a fairly strong hypochlorid of soda solution 
(such as is sold under the trade-name of B. K.) 

Finally the bottles should be again rinsed in 


* Presented at meeting of the Montana Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. 
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Handling and Retailing of Milk and Cream * 


Emil Starz, Chemist, Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, Helena, Montana 


clean water and sterilized with steam under 
pressure. This might seem a good deal of 
labor, but it is the only way to prepare bottles 
properly for the filling with milk and cream. 
When the bottles are filled they should be 
capped with clean water-proof caps, having a 
good flap provided for lifting the cap off the 
bottle without risking to put the fingers into 
the milk. The caps should also bear the name 
and address of the dairyman and the words 
milk, cream, pasteurized, inspected, et cetera. 

It is needless to say that milk and cream 
bottles should never be used for anything else 
but for the purpose they were made for. 


Regarding Standards 

Standards are established for the purpose of 
protecting the public against adulterated prod- 
ucts thrown upon the market by unscrupulous 
persons, and at the same time giving the public 
the proper equivalent of merchandise for their 
money. 

In this age, the selling by looks would be 
economically destructive. (Buying by looks is 
always deceptive.) The average person cannot 
tell by looking at it whether a milk contains 
2 per cent or 3.5 per cent of milkfat, both look 
white and probably both are sold for the same 
price. And again, a sample of milk might look 
perfectly normal and the average person would 
think it is clean and wholesome, yet the bacteri- 
ologist examines it and finds millions of bacteria 
in it, conveying to him the unclean condition 
of the milk and as such below the fixed stand- 
ards. While the visible dirt in milk can be 
strained out, the bacteria being invisible to the 
naked eye will remain and multiply if given a 
chance thereby making it unfit for consumption. 


Why Milk Standards Should be Kept Up 

From the sum of experiments and investiga- 
tions made during many years, it was learned 
that cows’ milk can be produced within certain 
fixed standards and that these standards are in 
harmony with the best results obtained in using 
milk as a food for mankind. For instance, a 
fat standard of 3.25 per cent can be easily main- 
tained from a mixed herd of heaithy cows, kept 
under proper feeding and housing conditions, 
and it would be a poor excuse for any dairyman 
who would say that he could not get milk with 
that percentage of fat from his herd. To main- 
tain standards of fat and solids, not fat, in milk 
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it is of course, necessary to provide the cows 
with sufficient and good food and wholesome 
water. hi 

And as far as standards of limitation of bac- 
teria in. milk and cream are concerned, it is 
perfectly feasible to maintain such by exercising 
cleanliness in every step of handling these prod- 
ucts, and observation of temperatures below 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The dealer or dairyman who tries to adul- 
terate milk and cream will sooner or later come 
to grief. Dairy chemistry and bacteriology have 
so greatly advanced in recent years that most 
frauds perpetrated in the milk and cream trade 
can very readily be detected. The public is ever 
willing to pay the price demanded for pure and 
wholesome food and the dealer in dairy products 
need not be afraid to ask a reasonable charge 
for a product which-he knows is pure and pro- 
duced under strict observation of cleanliness. 

Pasteurized Milk 

Heat and cold are both inhibitive to the 
growth of bacteria, hence they are both useful 
to the preservation of milk. By pasteurization 
is meant the heating of milk to a certain tem- 
perature for a definite length of time. 

‘When milk is heated for not less than thirty 
seconds at 180° to 185° Fahrenheit, and subse- 
quently cooled to 50° F., it is termed flash pas- 
teurization. On the other hand, when milk is 
heated up to 140-145° F., held at that tempera- 
ture for not less than 20 minutes, and then 
promptly cooled to 50° F., it is called pasteuriza- 
tion by the holding process. 

Pasteurization renders inactive the greater 
number of ferments in milk, particularly those 
of an objectionable character. 











The destruction of the ferment bodies pre. 
“vents rapid -souring, especially if the milk js 
protected from further contamination. Not all 
of the bacteria-or ferments-.of milk are rendered 
inactive by heating to a temperature of 160° F, 

Fortunately preservatives (like formaldehyd) 
are now seldom encountered in milk and cream 
owing to their ready detection and the heavy 
punishment which awaits the transgressor. The 
public of today is too well informed about 
sophistications in the milk trade and watches 
very closely, not only the product which they 
buy, but also the dealer they buy from. On the 
other hand, the dairyman knows too well that 
any attempt to sell products which are not up 
to standard may cost him valuable patronage. 

Inspection of places where milk and cream 
are produced and sold, must be kept up contin- 
uously in order to be effective. Any laxity on 
the part of an inspector will give an unscrupu- 
lous dealer a chance to slip one over on the 
public. Honest dealers and dairymen need not 
be afraid of having their products subjected to 
tests, because it has been shown that natural 
cows’ milk produced as outlined in the fore- 
going is almost all the time meeting the stand- 
ards required by the sanitary authorities. 

The testing of milk and cream by trained 
men in the laboratory requires honesty and good 
judgment, besides thorough knowledge of every 
step in the examination. Neither chemists nor 
bacteriologists need be afraid of a straight- 
forward report of their tests because they are 
not concerned with the producer but with the 
product which he sells, and naturally are im- 
partial judges of the material submitted to them 
for examination. 





BETTER COWS NEEDED TO KEEP 
PACE WITH HEAVY CON- 
SUMPTION 

The number of dairy cows in the United 
States is increasing, as well as the number of 
people, but not at the same rate. In only two 
years out of the last six has the dairy-cow 
population increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in human population. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has just completed a study of the utilization of 
milk, in which it is shown that slightly more 
than 1,000 pounds of milk per capita is used an- 
nually in one form or another. In other words, 
a grand total of 114,666,201,000 pounds of ‘whole 
milk is utilized in this country by manufacturing 
it into various products, by feeding-it to calves, 
or for household purposes. This amount was 








produced by 26,252,000 cows, an average pro- 
duction of 4,368 pounds of milk per cow. 

During the last few years the increase in pop- 
ulation has been around one and a half million 
people annually. This would mean that with 
cows no better than those we have at present 
the milk-cow population should increase at the 
rate of 375,000 a year to supply the necessary 
1,000 pounds for each person—or one cow for 
every four people. It is also interesting to note 
that the per capita consumption of milk in 1924 
was 14 pounds more than in the preceding year. 

Since our average production is much too low, 
it is not wise to consider meeting the demand 
for increased supply by having more cows of 
the kind we now have, but it would be much 
better to meet the situation by breeding better 
cows. Be, 
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Atony of the rumen, as I understand it, is-a 
blanket. phrase covering a. multitude. of. sins, 
atony meaning lack of tone or normal function 
of the organ in question. Atony of the rumen 
does not seem to be a disease but a condition 
or rather a symptom of some disease or condi- 
tion and may vary according to cause. A suc- 
cessful treatment will depend on our ability to 
diagnose the actual cause and apply the remedy 
indicated. 
Cause 
The condition may be caused by injudicious 
feeding, unbalanced rations, moldy feeds, for- 
eign bodies or substances, fatigue from travel 
or work, pregnancy, difficult parturition, anxiety 
such as a cow fretting for her calf, home sick- 
ness or excitement or fright, by sudden change 
of feed or weather, and by infectious diseases 
such as tuberculosis and actinomycosis. 


Occurrence 

Atony of the rumen occurs in colder seasons 
or early spring because of changing feeds, also 
poor crop seasons. The condition is often seen 
in young calves if after being fed milk they are 
fed substitutes. When the rumen is‘ affected 
the other stomachs and the bowels are likely to 
be out of order, and vice versa. 

Predisposing causes are early youth and old 
age, compression of the stomachs due to ad- 
vanced pregnancy, adhesions of the stomachs 
to each other or to other organs, also fermenting 
foods, tumors, lymphadenitis, gall stones, para- 
sites and diseases of the liver. In fact, any 
severe ailment is likely to cause the trouble. 

The anatomical changes are dilation of the 
rumen, omasum and reticulum. The contents 
of the omasum are usually dry and rock-like. 
The rumen usually contains dessicated food with 
a characteristic odor, also gases. The lining 
mucosa may or may not show inflammation. 
Shreds may become detached and mix with the 
food, or there may be ulcers in the abomasum 
combined with a general acute peritonitis. 


Symptoms 
The symptoms will necessarily vary with the 
different causes. If caused by infectious dis- 
eases, there will be fever, but if due to some 
other cause, such as impaction or fermentation, 
there may.or may not be fever. If due to im- 
paction, the cardinal symptoms would be a 
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peculiar grunt, crook of the back toward the 
left side, and a hard doughy condition of the 
rumen. i . 

The general symptoms are a diminution of 
appetite and thirst, a partial or total lack. of 
rumination—it may be sluggish or infrequent, 
If:.the condition progresses, the chronic form 
soon appears,:and the animal gradually takes 
less feed and generally prefers coarse feed. In 
some cases the appetite may appear normal for 
hours or days. Thirst is ‘usually’ diminished 
but may increase. Rumination is gradually di- 
minished and may stop suddenly. As a rule it 
occurs only from time to time after long inter- 
vals, and masticatory movements are,: sluggish 
and less in number. _ Vomiting is rare. The 
abdomen may increase in size on the left side, 
and the left flank may bloat, or the abdomen 
may decrease in size due to no food being in- 
gested. Bloat does not generally become ser- 
ious. Pressure on the rumen sometimes causes 
pain. The peristaltic sounds are suppressed, but 
may become loud and rumbling preceding diar- 
rhea. Defecation is gradually suppressed until 
it stops entirely. The feces are. peat-like, black- 
ish with surfaces shiny, and contain bits of un- 
digested food. 

Later constipation gives way to a very offen- 
sive diarrhea which may be permanent or inter- 
mittent. Colic may precede the diarrhea. The 
temperature is usually normal unless complica- 
tions set in, when it may become super or sub- 
normal. The pulse is normal to rapid and weak 
later on. The respiration is accelerated if bloat- 
ing exists and may be accompanied by groaning 
and sighing, especially if the animal is lying 
down. There may be grating of the teeth and 
a dry cough if the condition lasts eight days. 
Sometimes the patient is excited and shows 
twitching of the muscles. Sometimes she is 
sluggish and will lie down a good deal. 

These conditions become more and more 
marked. The gait becomes staggering and may 
become paretic. Emaciation and weakness be- 
come more and more manifest. The eyes are 
sunken, hair harsh and skin dry. The dental 
pad dry from the start becomes furrowed with 
clefts. Milk secretion gradually ceases. Some 


cows are attacked after calving with loss of 
appetite, become markedly emaciated, and the 
breath has a peculiar sweetish odor and. per- 
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vades the whole barn. The milk also has a 
peculiar odor. This conditidf’ soon leads to 
death if not promptly and properly treated. 


Course 

. Acute, atony uncomplicated usually yields to 
prompt treatment. Chronic atony has a varia- 
ble course, may become better and then worse 
and so on. In adult animals recovery takes 
from four to twenty-five days. Atony due to 
pressure from the uterus subsides soon after 
calving. 

Unfavorable signs are entire absence of appe- 
tite‘and motion. of the rumen, continuous bloat- 
ing and constipation resisting all treatment, or 
on the contrary, continued diarrhea, fever or 
subnormal temperature, tenderness in the rumen, 
sighing, inability to rise, a paretic condition, 
convulsions, cachexia. The duration of ‘the con- 
dition is several weeks to months or. years, or 
may be only a few days. 

; Diagnosis 

The history of the case is often of value in 
diagnosis. It differs from acute bloat in that 
theré may or may not be bloating. If so it is 
usually slow and not serious. Dilation of the 
rumen usually occurs after excessive feeding of 
animals previously healthy. Severe diseases are 
usually attended by fever and rapid onset. 

‘If toward the end of the gestation period we 
can find no other cause, we are generally safe 
in deciding the condition is due to compression 
by the uterus. 

‘Often the condition is so obscure that we 
cannot recognize the primary infection during 
life. 

We may differentiate this condition from sim- 
ple indigestion in that there is tenderness over 
the ‘omasum frequently and sudden onset of 
gastric disturbances without apparent cause, re- 
sisting any and all treatment with appearance 
of spontaneous pains after administration of 
drugs stimulating gastric movements. 

epg Prognosis , 

This is good in acute atony if treated in the 
beginning. “If due to some specific disease or 
condition, the prognosis then depends on our 
ability to cope with the situation. Atony due to 
pregnancy ‘usually recovers but may cause death. 
Excepting in the aforementioned cause, recov- 
ery cannot take place until after the lapse of 
two or three weeks, and gastric disturbances do 
not yield to treatment if constipation or scour- 
" ing has existed for several days or weeks, if a 
paretic condition has set in or gastro-enteritis 
or peritonitis makes its appearance. 

In tuberculous cows or animals advanced in 
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gestation, the prognosis ought to be guarded 
even in primaryjatony. 
Treatment 

It is of primary importance to regulate the 
diet or withhold food entirely according to the 
condition of the patient.‘ Give’ no food for 
several days. Give a little hay and some floury 
fluids mixed with salts. Feed calves boiltd 
milk or oatmeal. Massaging of the rumen oftbn 
brings good results. 

For stimulating rumination, the following has 
proved beneficial: 

R 
Barii chloridum grs. 15 
Tartar emetic grs. 15 
Strychnine sulphas gr. % 

Some practitioners are very much against lax- 
atives or purgatives in this condition as it would 
seem that such agents exert themselves on the 
bowels and other stomachs and leave the rumén 
worse for their depleting effects. Some réc- 
ommend the large trocar and water injectioris, 
but this treatment has not been very satisfac- 
tory in my practice. I get better results by 
making the cow drink large quantities of water, 


which she will surély' do if given the following:, 


R 
Magnesii sulphas Ibs. 1% 
Sodii chloridum lb. ¥Y% 
Zingiberi lb % 
Nux vomica 32 
Aqua q. s. O02 


Astringents may be given for diarrhea. Hy- 
drochloric acid, one to two tablespoons in a 
quart of water, several times daily, stimulates 
digestion and hinders abnormal decomposition 
in the stomach. Creolin in water is good in 
this connection. Common salt and sodium bi- 
carbonate, equal parts, one to two tablespoohs 
three times per day, are good. 

In cases of comatose condition or atony fol- 
lowing parturition, the air treatment sometimes 
works as well as in milk fever. 

If the case is due to sand or foreign obstruc- 
tion, it may be necessary to operate and remove 
the offending substance or material. 

Some get good results from dram doses of 
nux vomica three times per day. 

R 
Calamus 
Gentian 
Peppermint 
Caraway 

Misee et fiat pulvis 

Sig. A tablespoon three times 
per day, for stimulating diges- 
tion. 


m. 3.1 
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If the atony is due to impaction, I refer you 
to Dr. Steffen’s treatment for that condition. 
He withholds all food, gives plenty of water 
and nux vomica, one-half dram, and salol, one 
dram, every three hours, until peristalsis grows 
marked and there are eructation and signs of 
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rumination, which may take three or four days. 
Then give a large dose of oil, castor or linseed, 
containing an ounce or two of volatile carmina- 
tive oil such as cajuput. 

Of course, it is best to apply the tuberculin 
test to all doubtful cases. 





A capon is a male bird from which the re- 
productive organs have been removed at an 
early age. The operation, called caponizing, 
causes a change in the entire physical make-up 
of the bird and alters its general shape and 
plumage. The advantages of caponizing may 
be listed as follows: 

A larger and heavier fowl at killing time. 

A sweet and finer flavored meat. 

A much higher selling price. 

A lower production cost, due to greater effi- 
ciency of food consumed. 

A more quiet disposition, standing confine- 
ment better. 
Can be used for hovering young chicks. 
Caponizing may be done at any time of the 
year. All the heavy breeds of poultry make 
good capons. The most convenient size, pre- 
ferred by most operators, is a bird about six 
weeks of age and weighing one and a half to 
two pounds. . The comb has just begun to de- 
velop so that the sexes can be distinguished 
and the testicles are still somewhat smaller than 
navy beans. 

Preparation 
The birds to be caponized should be starved 
for twenty-four hours previous to the operation. 
This leaves the intestines empty and they do 
not obstruct the view when locating the tes- 
ticles. The birds should be kept in a clean, 
airy place so the feathers and feet will not be 
unduly soiled. After the operation the birds 
should not be allowed to gorge themselves, al- 
though reasonably heavy feeding usually does 
not produce ill effects. 
An upturned barrel or box of proper height 
makes a very convenient operating table. An 
abundance of light is necessary to locate the 
testicle through the small opening between the 
ribs. Out in the open on a sunny day makes 
the best operating amphitheater. When work- 
ing inside a small electric head lamp will be 
found useful. 
The birds are held in position by fastening 








Caponizing Poultry 


one cord around the wings and one around the 
legs letting the weights hang down over the 
side of the operating table. A bow shaped like 
the half of a barrel hoop is sometimes used to 
hold the bird properly stretched out. 

The instruments necessary for the operation 
are: scalpel, spreader, sharp pointed hook, tes- 
ticle removers, and two cords provided with 
hooks at one end for ready fastening to birds 
and a weight at the other end. The newer de- 
signs in caponizing instruments have many ad- 
vantages over the old styles. 

The spreaders should not be too clumsy nor 
have hooks that will injure the tissues. The 
type built on the plans of a pair of scissors with 
an easily operating locking device is preferred. 
The testicle remover must be wide enough to 
grasp the entire testicle, otherwise slips will 
occur. The usual width of one-half inch is 
sufficient for ordinary birds but is too narrow 
for older or early developing birds. This in- 
strument should also be provided with a secure 
locking device and be free from projecting parts. 
A small, light scalpel is preferred to a. heavy 
one. The sharp-pointed hook is used to tear 
the abdominal peritoneum. 

Some antiseptic should be used to keep the 
instruments clean and to dampen the feathers 
over the wound area. 


Seat of Operation 

With the bird well stretched out the feathers 
are plucked from the region in front of the 
thigh. The incision is made between the two 
last ribs. This is very important because an 
error at this point makes the operation a diffi- 
cult one. An incision further forward will 
pierce the lungs and one further backward will 
tend to injure the kidneys. In addition to these 
accidents the operation is made tedious by fail- 
ure to locate the organ sought. 

Both testicles may be removed from the same 
opening but usually this is found more difficult 
and the injury to the bird is liable to be greater 
than where openings are made on both sides. 
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seah The Operation 

With the bird placed left side up, well 
stretched. out on operating table, feathers 


plucked and last rib located, an incision is made 
by thrusting the -sharp scalpel between and 
parallel to the ribs, through the skin and inter- 
costal muscles. (It is not necessary to pull the 
skin either forward or backward as the in- 
cisions through the skin and muscles do not 


approximate when the bird is released.) The’ 


incision is made about one inch in length. The 
spreaders are inserted so that the points extend 
through the visceral surface of the ribs. 

The testicles are brought into view by punc- 
turing the peritoneum with the sharp-pointed 
hook. The characteristic yellowish colored and 
bean-shaped testicle can be readily recognized 
if the incision has been made correctly. When 
one has difficulty in locating the testicle it often 
helps very materially to have an assistant raise 
and manipulate the front part of the body. 
Occasionally one finds a testicle black in color 


which is hard to distinguish from the posterior 


aorta. , 

The removers are next inserted through the 
opening, the testicle firmly grasped and with 
some torsion and a quick jerk the testicle’ is 
removed. The quick jerk can be used only in 
rémoving small and undeveloped testicles. More 
torsion and gradual traction is necessary when 
the testicle is well developed. To prevent 
“slips” one must be careful to remove the tes- 
ticle intact and not leave a small piece of tissue 
anywhere in the abdominal cavity. 

The spreaders are then removed, the bird is 
turned over and the operation is repeated on the 
other side. 

No surgical dressing of the wound is neces- 
sary. 

After care consists of feeding the birds soft 
and easily digested food for a few days and 
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housing them in a place where they will not 
have: opportunity to fly off. the floor unti! the 
wounds are wel! healed. 

Sequelae 

Hemorrhage: Internal hemorrhage may be 
caused by puncturing the posterior aorta or 
injuring the kidneys. Death usually takes place 
suddenly and the carcass may be dressed for 
food. Poorly constructed instruments are often 
the cause of injuries resulting in hemorrhage. 

Wind puffs are formed by the accumulation 
of air beneath the skin. They usually occur 
between three and six days after the operation 
and may become very severe and distort the 
figure beyond recognition. The accumulation 
of air is due to injury of the lungs or abdominal 
air sacs which cause interference with the nat- 
ural air passages. This trouble is usually easily 
remedied by puncturing the skin and letting the 
air escape. 

Slips: When a piece of the testicular tissue 
is left in the abdominal cavity some regenera- 
tion will occur. Enough secretion will be pro- 
duced by these cells to develop male character- 
istics and defeat. the purpose sought. Slips are 
not potent males and should be culled from the 
flock as soon as possible. 

Everyone should have a number of capons 
on his premises for table use. They furnish the 
best meat obtainable. 

Feeding Capons 

Capons may be fed the same ration as other 
poultry. Various mixtures of ground corn and 
wheat products containing about twelve per 
cent animal protein in the form of milk or meat 
scraps form an excellent growing mash. Plenty 
of greens, grit and oyster shell helps materially. 
Two weeks before marketing the birds should 
be confined in smaller pens and the corn and 
milk ingredients of the ration increased.—Mo. 
State Poultry Experiment Station. 





After 65, about 30 per cent depend upon char- 
ity for a living, and this is probably one cause 
of forty people out of every thousand commit- 
ting suicide after 65. At 65, you have a chance 
to. live eleven years more. 


One of the first qualifications of the right to 
do an interstate business is that the goods in- 
volved shall be free from deception to the pub- 
lic and contain no ingredients of a deleterious 
character or constituting a mefiace to health. ° 
In other words, freedom of commerce among - 
the states does not demand a recognition of the 





right to practice a deception upon the public in 
the sale of any articles, even those that may 
have become, the subject of trade in different 
parts of the country. This was so held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Plumley vs. Massachusetts, 155 U. S., 
467, where it was observed that the commerce 
clause of the Constitution did not secure to any- 
one, “the privilege of manufacturing and selling 
an article of food in such manner as to induce 
the mass of people to believe they are buying 
something which in effect is wholly different 
from that which is offered for sale.” 
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Treatment of Broncho-Pneumonia in the Dog 


Oscar Schreck, New Haven, Conn. 


The chief source of danger, as we know, in 
catarrhal pneumonia is the universal presence 
of a viscid secretion, which interferes with the 
entrance of air and thus prevents proper oxy- 
genation of the blood and causes collapse of the 
lobules indirectly. The agents most useful to 
diminish the viscidity and favor the excretion 
of the exudation are the preparations of am- 
monia. The author has obtained the best re- 
sults from the carbonate (three to six grains) 
and the iodid of ammonia (four to eight grains) 
in solution every two hours. The chlorid has 
been much prescribed for the same purpose, 
but the iodid and carbonate are more efficient. 
These should be perseveringly administered. 
Still, we must not fail to administer also other 
drugs that are indicated. 

It must be borne in mind in treating lobular 
pneumonia in the small animals that it is a 
secondary disease, and therefore its occurrence 
in the animal indicates that the subject is al- 
ready in a weak and enfeebled condition from 
the former ailment. The inhalation of medi- 
cated vapors has found favor with some ob- 
servers, as has steam; but I have not found 
these valuable. Putting the animal in a steam 
tent, etc., is often to the patient’s detriment, in 
my opinion. Still, in the hospital this may be 
of genuine service, yet its utility in general 
practice is to my mind of very doubtful value. 

Counter-irritation is useful in both acute and 
chronic cases. During the acute stage, weak 
mustard plasters are serviceable, but the mis- 
take should not be made of applying deeply 
acting and prolonged counter-irritation, lest the 
irritability of the organic nervous system be 
exhausted and the lesions within promoted. 
Turpentine stupes, warm, are generally the most 
useful of applications. The air of the kennel 
or room occupied by the animal, should be pure, 
but no drafts are to be allowed to chill the pa- 
tient. 

During the whole course of the disease, the 
food should be fluid in character, small quanti- 
ties often repeated, such as milk, broths, etc. 
Above all, do not over-feed an animal suffering 
from any form of pneumonia as gaseous disten- 
sion adds greatly to the patient’s suffering. 

The position of the animal should be changed 
from time to time as there is a tendency for the 





inflammatory exudate to collect in the lower 
portions of the lungs. 

If the symptoms indicate that milk is hard to 
digest, as often is the case, the following is very 
useful: 


Hydrochloric acid b Tes 
Water Oi 
Milk O ii 


Add the acid to the water, then to the milk; 
boil, stirring constantly. 

Also the treatment of this disease, in a wider 
sense, consists of proper nursing, sanitation and 
remedies adapted to individual cases that are 
efficacious in aiding the tendency of nature to 
effect a cure. As few drugs as possible should 
be given, since there is no remedy that will cut 
short the disease, and most drugs commonly 
used in the treatment of pulmonary affections 
are, as a rule, of more harm than benefit in 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Camphor employed in the treatment of lob- 
ular, as well as lobar, pneumonia, may be given 
in olive oil, This may be repeated every four 
hours in ordinary cases as the pulse and general 
condition of the patient indicate. It is em- 
ployed subcutaneously in three-grain doses in 
oil. Camphor is a respiratory and cardiac stim- 
ulant, and it has been stated that the drug is 
capable of killing the pneumococci in the blood. 
No bad effects have been observed from its ad- 
ministration, such as pain, infiltration or throm- 
bosis. Many times I have used brandy or 
whiskey hypodermically and seen good results 
from it. It is easy to administer in an emer- 
gency calling for quick action. A hypodermic 
injection of thirty minims~of brandy has re- 
vived many animals in my hands. 

The following prescription, used by the writer, 
has shown good results: 

Creosota (beechwood) 

Camphor 

Oil eucalyptus aa 

Oil lini q. s. 

Misce. 

Sig. One-half teaspoonful every four 
to six hours. 

If iodid is to be used, the following is very 
useful: 


3 ss 


5 viii 


3 i 
3 iss 


Potassi iodid 
Creosota (beechwood) 
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Vini spts. rect. oa 
Fl.ext. glycyrrhiza 3 iii 
Aqua q. s. 3 vi 
Misce. 


Sig. One teaspoonful every four hours. 


Ipecac is also indicated. Ipecac will increase 
secretions and stimulate the circulation. Apo- 
morphin is, however, in my hands the most effi- 
cient of the emetics and can be administered in 
the way to obtain the best results by hypoder- 
mic injection. However, great care must be 
exercised in the use of this remedy, since occa- 
sionally profound narcotism is produced by it, 
probably due to the presence of morphin. The 
repetition of the emetic depends on the state 
of the case. It may be administered every few 
hours if the dyspnea and the cyanosis require it. 
The immediate result of the emetic action ought 
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to be an improvement in the breathing and 
lessening of the cyanosis. 

If the fever is great and the arterial tension 
high, good results are obtained from the com- 
bined use of tincture of aconite root and tinc- 
ture of belladonna—two drops of the former 
and three drops of the latter to a young animal, 
every two hours. Continued high temperature 
demands the use of quinin and digitalis. 

Convalescence should be managed with the 
greatest care to prevent fatigue. As the disease 
makes enormous demands on the animal’s vital 
resources, the strength should be maintained 
by suitable nutrients from the beginning. All 
drugs of depressing action must be avoided, and 
under no consideration should opium be given 
to the animal, except perhaps in Dover’s pow- 
der. Keep the animal at all times in a well ven- 
tilated kennel and as quiet as possible. 





Poisonous Plants 


L. H. Pammel, Dept. of Botany, Iowa State College 


WHITE SNAKE ROOT 

Mr. B. O. Wolden of Estherville, Iowa, a 
botanist, writes me as follows: ‘Enclosed find 
a clipping which I should like to get your 
opinion about. Suppose the plant mentioned is 
Eupatorium ageratoides. It is difficult for me 
to believe this plant is poisonous to the extent 
stated, as in the woods around my boyhood 
home this plant was and is abundant, and the 
cattle would pasture amongst it all summer. 
I do not remember that they ate it to any ex- 
tent, but if they touch it at all there ought to 
have been a case of poisoning of that kind in a 
generation or more; yet we never knew of any 
such case.” 

The clipping from an Iowa paper is as fol- 
lows: 

White Snake Root Found on Bureau County 

Farms 

“White snake root, a poisonous weed which 
has been causing serious losses to Illinois far- 
mers through the death of horses, cattle and 
sheep, has been discovered on four Bureau 
county farms this week. Patches of the weed 
were located Monday by J. B. Haberkorn, 
county farm adviser, in woodland pastures on 
the farms of Alba Miller, John Rawson and 
J. B. Coyle, at Bureau, and yesterday another 
patch was found on the farm of Lincoln Cass 
at LaMoille. 

“All of these farmers have reported the loss 


of cattle from symptoms characteristic of snake 
root poisoning. A postmortem performed on 
a cow at the Cass farm Tuesday afternoon con- 
firmed the diagnosis. 

“The symptoms are easily recognizable, Mr. 
Haberkorn states. Stock that have eaten the 
weed, he says, suffer a loss of appetite and 
stagger when they walk. As the disease pro- 
gresses their muscles quiver and they are un- 
able to move about. They die in three or four 
days. 

“The white snake root is a weed that grows 
about five feet tall. Its leaves grow in pairs on 
the stem, are oval in shape and have serrated 
edges. There are three distinct veins on the 
back of the leaves with laterals extending from 
them. The plant is usually found in wooded 
pastures where there is lots of shade and is 
seldom found in open fields or on the prairie. 
It is deadly to horses, sheep and cattle and some 
cases have been reported where human beings 
have died from drinking milk from cows that 
have fed on the white snake root. 

“Mr. Haberkorn has mounted specimens of 
the weed and they are on exhibition at the farm 
bureau and at the Republican office, where 
farmers who are interested may inspect them 
and familiarize themselves with the identity of 
the new pest.” 

There can be no doubt but that white snake 
root is poisonous. The large amount of evi- 
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dence presented by botanists for many years 
and then the exhaustive treatment and careful 
experiments conducted by the Poisonous Plant 
Investigation of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
leaves no doubt in my mind but that the plant is 
poisonous. I have found a great deal of this 
plant in Clayton, Allamakee, Story, Hardin, 
Polk and Van Buren counties. Probably it is 
more injurious when forage is scarce and cattle 
eat it when otherwise they might avoid it. 


WHORLED MILKWEED POISON 
QUALITIES 

Mr. B. N. Stephenson of Tipton wrote the 
following letter: 

“We have a man here in this county, Mr. J. 
T. Purviance of West Branch, who tells us that 
he has a thirty-acre pasture into which he often 
turns horses. 

“Last year he states that he lost a horse 
apparently from poisoning and this year he has 


lost three. Consequently the pasture has been 
abandoned until some investigations can be 
made. 


“In 1924 one animal was lost and in 1925 one 
died on the 15th of May and two on June 10th. 
The animals all died suddenly. One horse had 
been used to work in the field. It was well 
when put into the pasture. On post mortem 

















Polygonum (Smartweed) 1, stem in fruit; 
2, portion of base of plant; 3, seed; 4 and 5, 
sections of seed. ’ 
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Hypericum (St. John’s Wort) 1 and 2, whole 
plant; 3 and 4, stamens; 5, pistil; 6, section of 
ovary; 7, leaf; 8, petal. 
it was found that one section of the bowels was 


highly inflamed. It was just as black as it 
could be. The field is now pastured with hogs 
and cattle. 

“He is wondering what arrangements could 
be made for a specialist to look this pasture 
over, what the expense would be, etc.” 

The writer was in the vicinity of West 
Branch and therefore, had a chance to go over 
the pasture with Mr. Purviance. So many let- 
ters come to me by persons who have had 
trouble with supposed stock poisoning, a few 
specimens are sent for identification, and the 
sender often misses the real cause. In this 
case it would have been necessary to have sent 
some sixty or seventy different kinds of plants 
because there were many kinds in the pasture. 

There were several different kinds of smart 
weeds some of which are acrid, but none would 
produce the disturbance mentioned. Then there 
were at least three kinds of vervain and many 
hybrids. They were not consumed so far as I 
could tell. Then I found several patches of 
whorled milkweed (Asclepias verticillata) which 
had. been in part cropped by cattle. This plant 
was quite common on the roadsides, much more 
so than in fields. There was also a species of 
Saint John’s wort (Hypericum) which has been 
accused of producing a skin trouble. This plant 
is not, however, a violent poison. 

At first it was thought that the trouble might 
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be caused by hemorrhagic septicemia. The 
symptoms, however, according to the veterinar- 
ians do not quite agree. 


CALTROP WEED 

Mr. M. D. Knapsheide of Quincy, Illinois, 
sends the following letter and specimen of one 
of the Caltrop weeds, the Kallstroemia maxima. 
This is a prostrate, grayish-hirsute plant, with 
yellowish flowers, depressed-ovoid fruit which 
is beaked. The letter is as follows: 

“Attached herewith is a specimen of a Texas 
weed which we should like to have you identify, 
if possible. It appears that when the sheep eat 
this weed they are attacked by what is called a 
‘stiff’ disease, which is similar to rheumatism. 
There has been some death loss from this dis- 
ease while others recover. It seems to affect the 
fattest sheep and in some cases the lambs. 
When the sheep suffering from this disease are 
placed in the feed lot, they will in most cases 
recover. The weed which is being sent is some- 
what dried and if you should desire a fresh 
sample I believe I can obtain it for you.” 

This species is not listed as poisonous in my 
Manual of Poisonous Plants, but a number of 
the plants of this family have toxic properties. 
Several plants of the family contain saponin, 
and the Nitraria tridentata has inebriating prop- 
erties. The Larrea Mexicana of Mexico is also 
considered poisonous. 


WHITE FIVE FINGER 

Mr. Joseph Klamt of Howell, 
writes as follows: 

“I am sending you a plant under separate 
cover. I should like to know its name and 
whether or not it has any value for medicinal 
purposes. Some claim it has, others say it is 
poisonous and should be destroyed.” 

The plant sent is white five finger (Poten- 
tilla arguta), and is rather common on dry 
knolls, sandy and gravel soils. Dr. A. Hayden 
who looked the matter up for me states as 
follows: 

“This plant has no record in literature as a 
poisonous plant and neither is this species men- 
tioned in the literature of materials of medicine 
as being of medicinal value. It is stated by 
D. Ellis in Medicinal Herbs, that tannin and 
gallic acid. are found in European species known 
as Potentilla tormentilla and commonly called 
Tormentilla and Potentilla reptans. It was also 
stated by Kraemer that other species of Poten- 
tilla produce tannin and gallic acid, which are 
desired by herbalists for their astringent prop- 
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erties. There has been no reference to the 
species of Potentilla arguta for medicinal or for 
poisonous qualities.” 

I do not have a record of it as poisonous, 
Some of the five fingers are astringent. There 
are many species in the Rocky Mountains, many 
of which at times are consumed by sheep, but [ 
know of no record of poisoning from them. It 
is true that many are more or less astringent 
and may be somewhat injurious. 


WATER PARSNIP 

Mr. Dwight S. Holcomb of Page, North 
Dakota, sends the following letter: 

“Will you kindly identify this weed for me, 
if it is not past recognition? After quite a bit 
of discussion we believe that it is cowbane. 
Several cattle have been found dead in the 
neighboring pasture presumably from poisonous 
weeds.” 

The specimen sent proves to be the water 
parsnip (Sium cicuti folium) which, like cow- 
bane, is a poisonous plant. This plant differs 
from the cowbane chiefly in the fact that the 
leaves are not as large and leaflets are more or 
less linear, the lower leaves with long petioles, 
linear or lanceolate leaflets. This plant is dis- 
tributed in low ground from Novia Scotia south- 
ward and from Florida to California, and just 
now (August) is in bloom in Iowa and Minne- 
sota. It blooms therefore much later than the 
common cowbane. It is reported as poisonous 
although there are not as many records of its 
poisonous properties as in the case of the cow- 
bane. A related species of the water parsnip 
(Sium latifolium), produces super-excitement 
and gastro-enteritis. Prof. Hyams, who pub- 
lished an account of the poisonous plants of 
North Carolina, states that it is poisonous. We 
are very glad, therefore, to get this data from 
North Dakota. 


IS PIGWEED POISONOUS? 

Dr. Irving Moles of Central City, Iowa, sends 
a specimen of pigweed and writes as follows: 

“Pigs that had been having no green feed 
were turned into a patch of these weeds. -They 
ate very heartily. In four days’ time the pigs 
were stiff and acted rheumatic. Of the forty- 
seven pigs, thirty have died. Could these 
weeds and the sudden change of feed cause the 
trouble?” 

So far as I am aware the common pigweed 
(Amaranthus retroflexus) does not have a toxic 
principle. However, reports have come to me 
that in Nebraska a few cases of bloat have been 
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recorded. This weed is supposed to have caused 
the death of animals. It is more than likely 
that some other plant will be found which may 
have caused the trouble referred to. There 
may have been some jimson weed in this yard. 


Is THE WILD BLUE SAGE POISONOUS? 


Dr. L. E. Willey of Sioux City writes as fol- 
lows: “Under separate cover I am sending you 
a weed specimen that is suspected of causing 
poisoning in pigs. I wish if possible you would 
identify this specimen and advise me and in 
event there is a possibility of it being a causa- 
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tive factor, will endeavor to get a complete 
history and forward the same to you.” 

The plant sent is the common blue sage of 
western Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri and 
common in the region east of the Rockies to 
the Missouri river. The plant has medium sized 
blue flowers, a square stem, and rather soft 
somewhat lance-shaped leaves. So far as I 
know it is not poisonous, although stock does 
not relish the plant. In pastures it is weeded 
out by live stock which would seem to indicate 
that it is not poisonous. The plant is related 
to the garden sage which as is well known is 
used as a spice in cooking. 





Items of Interest to the Practitioner 


By A. T. Kinsley 


According to Huddleston, B. abortus that had 
lost its pathogenicity for guinea pigs and cattle, 
produced some degree of immunity. 





Medicinal treatment of intestinal coccidiosis 
is of questionable value. Some veterinarians 
have reported favorably on the use of 1/10 of 
one per cent hydrochloric acid as drinking water 
for affected flocks. Dichromate of potash and 
catechu had also been recommended. However, 
diet and sanitation are apparently more effective 
than drugs. 





The occurrence of semi-malignant spindle- 
celled sarcoma in tissue affected with chronic 
inflammation has been reported by different 
investigators. The character of the connective 
tissue cells in chronically inflamed tissues is 
microscopically very similar if not identical to 
sarcoma cells, and it is possible that irritation 
may be responsible for some sarcomata. 





Recent investigations indicate that clinical 
cases of blackleg are not always caused by the 
blackleg bacillus, but para-blackleg bacilli and 
the bacillus of malignant edema may be the 
active cause. This may explain some of the 
losses that occur in calves after having been 
immunized against blackleg. 





An outbreak of anthrax has been reported in 
eastern Oklahoma by Dr. E. V. Robnett, State 
Veterinarian of Oklahoma. According to press 
reports an area surrounding the affected herd 
was quarantined and all cattle, horses, and 
mules in the quarantined area were to be vac- 
cinated. 


. 


From the observations of Homan, it appears 
as though the intestinal tract of experimental 
animals is not an easy portal of entrance for the 
B. anthracis or its spores. Guinea pigs were 
given B. anthracis in gelatine capsules, thus 
preventing contamination of the mouth cavity. 
Although it was possible to demonstrate an- 
thrax spores in the feces of some of the experi- 
mental guinea pigs, none of them developed 
anthrax from the ingested infection. 





Rocky mountain spotted fever is maintained 
in rodents and ticks, the occurrence of the dis- 
ease in the human being secondary. Although 
many species of rodents are susceptible to the 
virus of Rocky Mountain spotted fever, the in- 
fection is not highly fatal. The virus is trans- 
mitted from an engorged female tick to the ova 
and the larvae are capable of transmitting the 
infection. Thus this disease is similar in some 
ways to tick fever in cattle. 





A local outbreak of tick fever occurred in 
northwest Missouri in August. The infestation 
was apparently introduced with a carload of 
steers that was shipped from the Kansas City 
stock yards on the 30th of April. Over 50 per 
cent of the shipped in cattle died. 





The Public Health Service reported a milk- 
borne epidemic of scarlet fever that occurred 
in Montana in 1924. The source of infection in 
this outbreak was apparently traced to contam- 
ination from an employee of one dairy that had 
been affected with a severe sore throat. There 
were about fifty cases of scarlet féver in this 
outbreak. 
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There are approximately 16,000 American 
farmers who are doing their bit in improving 
livestock by the use of pure bred sires. This 
is a movement in the right direction. However, 
sires alone, even though they be exceptional 
and outstanding, cannot correct all defects in 
livestock. 





* The outlook for beef cattle producers is en- 
couraging. Prime butcher steers are in demand 
at prices ranging up to $15.25 per hundred. 
Several large herds of grass fat steers have been 
sold at a good profit and it is predicted that 
there will be an increased number of cattle fed 
during the next six months. 





According to Morrison of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the total hourly cost, 
including interest on investment, taxes, depre- 
ciation, fuel, etc., for operating a two-plow trac- 
tor on Ohio farms is 93 cents. 





Approximately one-fourth of a billion pounds 
of wool was clipped in the United States in 
1925. This is an increase of about 5 per cent 
over the 1924 clip. The lamb crop for 1925 was 
5% per cent larger than in 1924. Thére has 
been a noticeable increase in wool and lamb 
production in the small farm flocks. 


The meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and associated 
organizations, will be held in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, from December 28th to January 2nd next. 
This association is composed of fifteen different 
divisions or sections, representing’ practically 
every phase of human activities. Scientists 
from every section of the country will be in 
attendance. Many topics of interest to veteri- 
narians will be discussed at this meeting. 


The transplantation of testicles from one ex- 
perimental animal to another of the same spe- 
cies has been accomplished, according to reports 
by C. R. Moore of the University of Chicago. 
Transplantations have been made in rats and 
rabbits and growth and development has con- 
tinued for months in the transplanted glands. 
The technic of this operation includes the pro- 
vision of a blood supply from vessels that did 
not supply the original testicle. Such an ac- 
complishment is of interest in revealing the 
possibilities of surgery. 


The public debt, federal, state and municipal, 
total in 1922 made the per capita obligation of 
each citizen of the United States, adult and 
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child, $238.80. In 1912 the indebtedness per 
capita was $49.97. 


Science has no nationality because knowledge 
is the patrimony of humanity, the torch which 
gives light to the world. Science should be the 
highest personification of nationality, because 
of all the nations, that one will always be fore- 
most which shall be first to progress by the 
labors of thought and of intelligence. Let us, 
therefore, strive in the pacific field of Science for 
the pre-eminence of our several countries.— Pas. 
teur. 


The Rockefeller Foundation, while giving ad- 
equate attention to the development of scientific 
accomplishment in the United States, has inter- 
nationalized its outlook, so that it is equally 
anxious to enable other lands to develop scien- 
tific achievement in a manner that safeguards 
human welfare. In its broad outlook upon man- 
kind, it looks through the eyes of maximum 
attainable health, and its hands freely move in 
accord with the vision.—Vincent. 











International Newsreel 


The smallest animal hospital in the world, 
owned by Dr. Jacob Lebish, 161st St. and Mel- 
rose Ave., Bronx, New York. The building is 
no wider than the length of a man’s outstretched 
hand. The lot on which the hospital stands is 
only three feet, eight inches wide, and twenty- 
two feet deep. 
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Synonyms: lumpy jaw, wooden tongue, and 
big head. 

This is a chronic infectious disease of cattle 
principally, but may attack most any animal; 
even man is susceptible. It is characterized by 
the formation of connective tissue tumors, us- 
ually about the head, generally on the lower 
jaw, which tend to suppurate and discharge a 
thick tenacious yellowish white pus. 

The disease is caused by the ray-fungus, 
Actinomyces bovis, which enters the animal 
usually by the digestive tract, but may enter 
by inhalation or through wounds. Actinomy- 
cosis is found in nearly all countries, especially 
in animals pastured on low swampy lands or 
fed on hay raised on low ground. 

It may attack almost any part of the body, 
may remain localized or may become general- 
ized. The history of the fungus is not well 
understood but it is thought that part of its life 
cycle is passed on some of the grasses. The 
matured fungus is composed of a central body, 
10-40 microns long, from which radiating fila- 
ments, extending outward 5 to 20 microns, be- 
come enlarged and terminate in club-shaped 
bodies and is called the ray-fungus because of 
its rosette appearance. The fungi readily stain 
with the anilin dyes and are Gram-positive; 
they will grow either in or out of air but grow 
best under anaerobic conditions. They are quite 
resistant and if kept at room temperature they 
remain alive for a year. 

The spores resist boiling for 14 minutes and 
are not affected by a 5 per cent carbolic solu- 
tion, but readily succumb to a 1-1000 corrosive 
sublimate solution. The dry spores may live 
for six years. 

There seems to be some question whether 
man will take the disease from animals, or if 
animals will become infected from man. Some 
authors say that the organism is a normal in- 


thabitant of the intestines of man, and only 
‘under favorable circumstances does 


it work 
its way into surrounding tissues and become 
pathogenic. When the organism attacks the 


regions of the head it enters the tissues through 
the alveoli when the teeth are being shed, 
through defective teeth or through wounds and 
abrasions caused by sharp bits of hay or ob- 
jects contained in the food. They may be car- 








Actinomycosis 
W. O. Hodge, Brookline, Mo. 


ried into the tissues by awns and then be carried 
by the lymph stream. 

When the tongue is attacked it becomes stiff, 
swollen, protrudes from the mouth; tumors and 
ulcers may form on the dorsum of the tongue; 
and there is usually an infiltration of pus in the 
interstitial tissue. The animal is, therefore, 
unable to properly masticate its food. When 
the bone is attacked it presents a honey-combed 
appearance. The disease may attack the per- 
iosteum and work into the marrow, or vice 
versa it may follow along the bone until it 
reaches the brain which in turn may become 
infected. 

According to Moore the new actinomycotic 
growths have in or near their centers rosettes 
of ray-fungus surrounded by giant cells; these 
in turn are surrounded by tissue consisting of 
epithelioid and spindle-shaped connective tissue 
cells among which giant cells may appear. As 
these cells increase in number they press against 
the surrounding tissues, thus producing the hard 
and dense tumor-like growths. This is es- 
pecially true when they are located in the con- 
nective tissue. The outside of the tumor is 
usually composed of a dense layer of fibrous 
connective tissue. Extending from the peri- 
phery toward the center, the tissue becomes 
less dense and is composed largely of epithelioid 
cells. In the softer tissues there are often cavi- 
ties of greater or less size filled with a viscid 
purulent substance in which the small yellowish 
granules (rosettes) can be found. 

When the soft tissues are attacked the lesions 
begin as small inflammatory centers which in- 
crease in size and form a tumor with dense 
fibrinous wall which contains the actinomyces 
and a thick, creamy, sticky, tenacious, yellowish 
white pus with yellow gritty granules. The 
pus has a greasy feel and a slight odor of nuts. 
If the pus does not escape from the capsule it 
will lose its fluidity and become caseated. 

If the lungs become infected there will be 
dark red areas with yellow spots here and there 
which are the seat of the multiplication of 
actinomyces. The lungs may be completely 
transformed into a grayish, soft, pulpy mass. 
The organisms may attack the udder, spleen, 


‘spermatic cord, testicle, uterus, vagina, muscu- 


lar tissue, liver, and brain; in fact, any part of 
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the body may become infected. If the pharynx, 
larynx or esophagus is involved there may be 
dysphagia or dyspnea which may result in death. 


The disease may be differentiated from tuber- 
culosis by the tuberculin test or the finding of 
the ray-fungus in the abscesses. There is also 
a test for lump jaw similar to that for tubercu- 
losis. Actinomycosis may be distinguished from 
botryomycosis in that the tumors of the latter 
are usually smaller and several come close to- 

‘ gether with connective tissue thickening between 

them; the pus is thinner, more grayish white, 
containing small granules which mash readily 
and do not feel gritty. The presence of the 
characteristic fungi would be diagnostic. 


The prognosis may be considered favorable 
where the affection is superficial and may be 
removed by surgical interference. Some ani- 
mals recover spontaneously. The disease is 
usually long drawn out in its course and results 
in death if not treated, although the animals 
may live for years and die of inanition. Under 
proper treatment about 75 per cent recover. 


Cattle affected with this disease should not be 
allowed to run at large or with other animals. 
Hay and straw from low damp ground should 
not be fed, nor should animals be allowed to 
graze on low pastures. As a preventive feed 
may be steamed or scalded which seems to de- 
stroy the fungi. I see that some writers say 
that potassium iodid should not be given to 
milk cows as it might check the milk secretion. 
Now I wish to take issue with this statement, 
for from my experience I am led to believe 
that it is doubtful if a cow’s milk is fit to use 
while she has the disease or after she is sup- 
posed to have been cured. 

In a herd of sixteen Jersey milk cows acti- 
nomycosis attacked one of my best milkers. A 
small lump coming on the lower jaw was 
caused to be absorbed by use of a corrosive 
liniment. The next spring she had a lump on 
the other jaw and was given the same treatment 
with the same results—the lump disappeared 
and the jaw was left perfectly smooth. The 
cow was in good flesh, good health and fresh- 
ened giving five gallons of nice looking milk. 
On separating this cow’s milk along with that 
from the other cows, I noticed a pinkish tinge 
to the slime which collects on the inside of the 
bowl. By withholding this cow’s milk I found 
the pink condition was not present in the bowl, 
thus proving this cow’s milk to be at fault, 
though she was apparently in excellent condi- 
tion. I then let her suckle two calves, one calf 
being hers and one calf belonging to another 
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cow. Both calves contracted the disease before 
they were six weeks old. 

Another cow developed the disease, having 
several lumps in the pharyngeal region. She 
readily responded to treatment and freshened 
in a few weeks. Her calf, being allowed to run 
with her, soon had a bad case of lump jaw. I 
also had some bad cases of lump jaw in sheep 
and swine which were allowed to drink milk 
from lump-jawed cows. 

In treating the tumors locally, where the 
tumor is just beginning to develop, I have had 
good results in applying a liniment composed of: 

Hydrargyri chloridum corrosivum 3 i 


Oleum terebinthinae 3 ii 
Oleum cedarii 3 i 
Spiritus vini rectificatus 3 iii 


This seems to cause the lump to be absorbed, 
or if it be dangerous to remove the tumor 
surgically, it may be incised and the liniment 
injected into the cavity after removing the pus 
as thoroughly as possible. This treatment has 
proved very effective. 

The abscesses may be packed with cotton 
saturated with iodin or with chromium trioxid, 
Internally potassium iodid may be given in two 
dram doses per day for about ten days or until 
iodism is produced when the treatment should 
be suspended until all signs of iodism subside, 
then resume treatment. It usually requires 
from three or four weeks or even longer to 
effect a cure. 





Dr. R. T. Irvin of Hamburg, Iowa, reports 
two unusual cases as follows: 

Ist: A four-year-old native cow in good 
condition had apparently been walking down a 
steep hill and accidentally caught her head in 
the fork of a hickory tree, and being unable to 
touch the ground with her front feet she 
strangled and died. When found, she was in 
the standing position. 

2nd: A 1600-pound draft gelding was grazing 
on a hill pasture adjacent to one of the prin- 
cipal highways at a point where there was a 
deep cut and the ground apparently gave way 
and the horse slid down, catching his head and 
neck in the fork of a tree, and choked to death. 
The tree in which this horse was caught, was 
at the margin of the cut which was about 30 
feet deep at this point and the horse hanging 
dead was observed by a passing autoist who re- 
ported it. The rendering company drove its 
truck along the bank under the tree in which 
the horse was hanging, cut down the tree and 
the horse fell some 30 feet into the truck. 

—A. T. K. 
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CASE REPORTS 











TETANUS TREATED BY TREPHINING 
THE MAXILIARY SINUS 
(Report awarded first prize) 

One morning the proprietor of a local ice 
company came into my office, asking me to 
treat a horse for tetanus. The animal had been 
affected for about nine days, with the history 
that it and its mate had run away about three 
weeks previously, and a man seeing the team 
coming picked up a piece of scantling, struck 
this particular horse in the forehead, knocked 
it down and succeeded in stopping the team’s 
fight. The owner kept on working the team 
until about two weeks after the accident, when 
the animal that was struck with the scantling 
developed a bad case of tetanus. Two veteri- 
narians had been treating it before I was called. 
One veterinarian had treated it for five days 
and the patient grew steadily worse until this 
practitioner said he could do no more and the 
animal was sure to die. Then the second vet- 
erinarian was called and treated the horse for 
four days with no apparent improvement in the 
condition, and he told the owner there was no 
use spending any more time or money on it, 
recommending that he have the humane officer 
destroy it. 

The owner told me the other two veterinar- 
ians had both administered tetanus antitoxin. 
What else they had given he did not know, but 
both said the condition had been induced by a 
nail puncture. I was requested to go and look 
at the horse which was about four blocks from 
my office. After listening to the proprietor’s 
tale of woe, I informed him that I didn’t care 
to take the case as the horse had had the disease 
about long enough to die from it and if I took 
the case I would get the blame for losing it. 
He remarked that it was his horse and his 
money to pay for it and he didn’t care what 
anybody said, insisting that I look at it anyway 
as he wanted my opinion. 

On arriving at.the premises, I found a black 
mare, weighing about 1500 pounds, with a typi- 
cal case of tetanus. However, she had about 
one-half inch space between the incisors and 
could drink water and eat some thin bran mash. 
I made a thorough examination for cuts, sore 
back, etc., and was not long in locating what I 





thought was the cause of the trouble; namely, 
a fracture of the bones over the maxillary sinus. 
Percussion over this right side of the face re- 
vealed a much duller sound than did the left 
side. I had percussed so many watermelons 
when I was a boy that I had learned the differ- 
ent sounds on percussion pretty well. I told 
the owner there was no possible chance to save 
the animal without removing the cause and 
even then the outcome was very doubtful as the 
case had run so long. 

He wanted to know how I was going to re- 
move the cause, and I told him I would have to 
bore a hole in the mare’s head. He asked: 
“Won't that let her brains out?” After inform- 
ing him there was no danger of the brains com- 
ing out and there was no particular danger as 
far as the operation was concerned, he told me 
to go ahead with the operation and do anything 
I wanted to, as if the animal died we would 
have done all we could anyway. 

I had the animal backed into the stall, loaded 
my hypodermic syringe with 30 c.c. gelbia 
(Lloyd) and injected it into the side of the 
neck, waited fifteen minutes and injected 30 c.c. 
gelbia, and in fifteen minutes more injected an- 
other 30 c.c., making 90 c.c. in forty-five min- 
utes, when the upper eyelids began to droop. 
I was then ready to operate. The site of the 
operation was cleansed with acetone, after put- 
ting a bandage over the patient’s eyes to pre- 
vent any bad effects from the fumes. 

Using a one-inch cylinder trephine, I first 
removed a circular piece of skin one inch above 
the zygomatic spine and directly above the 
bony partition that separates the superior from 
the inferior division of the maxillary sinus. 
After removing all the connective tissue down 
to the periosteum, I was ready for the trephine. 
When I lifted out the circular piece of bone 
from this location, about a pint of stinking pus 
gushed out. However, I soon saw that I would 
have to enlarge the opening to get at all of the 
diseased bone and inspissated pus that had col- 
lected higher up in the sinus. I made two 
longitudinal incisions in the skin, one inch apart, 
both incisions two inches long from the hole 
already trephined in an upward direction to- 
wards the eye. This made a flap of skin, one 
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inch--wide.and two inches long, which was dis- 
sected back but left attached at its upper mar- 
gin. 
margin of this flap, which was two inches above 
the first trephined spot, and after removing this 
upper_circular piece of bone, there was a space 
of one inch between the two holes. Here I 
used the saw to remove the bone, leaving a 
cavity one inch wide and three inches long: with 
one inch at the bottom devoid of skin. 

I then took the splinter forceps and removed 
something like a handful of shattered pieces of 
bone and a considerable amount of inspissated 
pus. The teeth did not seem to be affected, but 
the division between the two compartments of 
the maxillary sinus was shattered to pieces and 
had to be removed, so was part of the turbinated 
bones. After removing all this substance that 
I could with the splinter and dressing forceps, 
I took the fistula syringe and gave the whole 
cavity a good cleansing with the following solu- 
tion: tincture of eucalyptus, one ounce, to nor- 
mal saline solution, one quart. After this was 
done, I brought down the flap of skin with three 
interrupted sutures of linen thread on each side 
making six sutures in all, leaving the lower 
opening for drainage. 

Next I applied the following antiseptic mix- 
ture to the whole field of operation: 


Oil eucalyptus 3 i 
% Echafolta 3 ii 
Acetone, q. s. Oi 


Then the lower trephined hole was corked up 
with a piece of antiseptic gauze rolled up tight 
to make a stopper, and the whole surface again 
gone over with the following protective mixture: 


Tincture grindelia 5 iii 
Phenol M xxx 
Glycerin q. s. 5 viii 


The patient was put in a well ventilated box 
stall and left to be quiet for twenty-four hours. 
The mare had been perfectly quiet all through 
the operation, and at no time did I have any 
trouble in that respect. 

At the end of twenty-four hours, I visited the 
patient and found her no worse, and if any 
change, she was a little better as she appeared 
not to be quite so stiff, and the attendant said 
she ate better. I removed the gauze stopper 
from the lower opening and-syringed it out with 
the eucalyptus and saline mixture,. renewed the 
same dressing on the external wound and let it 
go for another day. This daily dressing was 
kept-up for twelve days, when the wound had 
healed by first intention, and I took the stitches 
out, only irrigating the lower opening about 
every third day. At the end of three weeks, I 





The trephine was then set. at the upper . 
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left the plug out of the opening and allowed it 
to heal. 

The animal improved from day to day until 
at the end of a month one could hardly tell 
that there had ever been anything the matter 
with her. She was again put back on the ice 
wagon and was sold eight months later for 
$250, or $500 for the team. 

My reason for using the eucalyptus-saline 
mixture was that I knew it would not do to use 
anything of a toxic nature as a certain amount 
of the liquid would be swallowed by going over 
the posterior nares and finding its way to the 
stomach. 

I had two reasons for using the gelbia. One 
was that it acted as a general anesthetic, and 
the other was that the combination of gelsemium 
and lobelia was good to relax the patient and 
reduce the severity of the tetanic spasms. How- 
ever, this was the first time I had ever used it 
on the horse for this condition, but I had used 
it for several years in my dog practice as a 
pain reliever, and for the past few years it has 
practically displaced morphia in my canine 
practice. 

I want to impress upon the reader that I am 
not advocating gelbia as a general anesthetic 
in the horse, except in a case of tetanus. How- 
ever, there is one point to which I should like 
to call the general practitioner’s attention, and 
that is that we are all inclined to allow ourselves 
to get into a rut of routine treatment of our 
patients and many times overlook some very 
important causes of disease, when if we would 
be more careful in our diagnosis and consider 
disease from every angle, our efforts would be 
more often crowned with success. For instance, 
in a case of tetanus where there has been no 
lameness nor any evidence of a nail puncture, 
we should go deeply into questioning of the 
owner as to thé history, especially for the 
previous three weeks, and take nothing for 
granted in our diagnosis. 

G. W. Browning, V. S. 

Mobile, Ala. 


ARECALIN HYDROBROMID FOR CON- 
STIPATION IN SWINE 

I have been treating hogs that have constipa- 
tion with arecalin hydrobromid, giving one- 
eighth grain to a 200-pound animal, and have 
had such excellent results that I should like 
other practitioners to try it also. I have been 
using this treatment for the past six years. 

G. F. Yager, D. V. M. 

‘Albany, Minn. 
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FAVORABLE TERMINATION OF CECAL 
IMPACTION 


(Report awarded. second prize) 
My introduction to this case occurred on 


August 22, 1924, on a farm five miles west of 
town. The affected animal was a black gelding, 
14 years old, and weighing about 1,400 pounds. 
Like all horses in our wheat raising country, 
it had been fed wheat hay. 

Rectal examination revealed a hard ball, 
about the size of a baseball, in the right lumbar 
region. Peristalsis was somewhat depressed in 
the right flank; pulse and temperature normal; 
appetite good. I diagnosed the case as great 
colon impaction and gave one pound of sodium 
chlorid with the stomach tube, also left some 
powdered nux vomica, a tablespoonful to be 
given three times daily. I never have any 
trouble with large colon impactions, and if I 
get to treat them before inflammation sets in, 
they usually recover after being given almost 
any kind of physic. I did not expect to be 
called to this case again. 

However, on August 24th, the owner stated 
over the telephone that there had been very 
little bowel movement. I drove out to the farm, 
and rectal examination of the animal revealed 
the impaction still there. I then passed the 
stomach tube and pumped in fifteen gallons of 
lukewarm water and one pint of castor oil, also 
left some more nux vomica. I was sure then 
that there would be bowel movements, for fif- 
teen gallons of water alone without any oil or 
other physic usually softens and removes an 
ordinary case of large colon impaction. Yet, 
the next day the owner called me out again, 
because there had been only slight bowel move- 
ment. 

On making a rectal examination this time, I 
could feel no impaction and told the owner so, 
advising him not to worry about the ‘horse 
Peristalsis was suppressed, however, so I ad- 
vised against feeding any hay for a few’days 
but to let the horse graze along a creek. 

On August 26th the owner informed me again 
that there was something wrong with the horse 
and asked me to come out. This time I in- 
serted my arm as far as I could possibly reach, 
and with the tip of my fingers I could feel a 
hard mass in ‘the right lower flank, directly 
below and anterior to the previous impaction. 
I was then positive that I had to deal with a 
cecal impaction. Again, I passed the stomach 


tube and pumped in seventeen gallons of luke- 
warm water. 
Up to this time I had never treated a cecal 


impaction successfully, and I felt sure that 
After 


something extraordinary had to be done. 
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one-half hour, I gave one grain of eserin sali- 
cylate hypodermically. The horse was in great 
agony for awhile, but soon the:..water com- 
menced to. pass out through the rectum and 
with it a great deal of fecal material. I believe 
most of the water I gave the animal passed 
through him in less than an hour: After. the 
horse became ,quiet, I again made 2., careful 
rectal examination, but the impaction felt as 
hard as before. 

I advised the owner to bring the horse to my 
hospital in town, thinking that this would be 
cheaper for the owner and that perhaps the five- 
mile walk would help to loosen the impaction. 
The horse was brought in August 28th. The 
impaction was still there and felt as hard as a 
rock. The conjunctiva was injected, the. pulse 
somewhat weak and 60 per minute, tempera- 
ture 104° F. I do not know positively. whether 
the exercise hurt the horse, as I did mot exam- 
ine him before he was started to town, but I 
shall not again take any such chances with an 
animal that has been sick for some time. 

The horse now refused all feed and would not 
drink. I gave him one gallon of raw. linseed 
oil, and the following day another gallon. From 
then on there were some scanty bowel move- 
ments. oar 

On September 8th I could feel no impaction, 
but still the horse refused to eat and would 
drink only a few swallows daily. It was net 
until September 15th that the animal: com- 
menced to pick up some tender grass along a 
creek. From then on, the appetite gradually 
improved, and on September 21st the owner 
took him home. During the three weeks of 
starvation, the horse lost about 200 pounds of 
flesh. The animal was not really worth the 
veterinary bill, but the owner was especially 
attached to this: -horse and wanted him. saved 
at any price. . 

It is my opinion that to begin with, there was 
an impaction of the right part of the large colon 
and also of the cecum. On inserting my arm 
into the rectum on my first two visits, I felt 
the large colon impaction in the right lumbar 
region and did not search any further, thinking 
that this. was the whole -trouble. The physic 
removed the.large colon impaction early in the 
treatment, but the cecal impaction remained. 


‘The drastic physic employed (eserin salicylate) 


to.soften.and remove the cecal impaction pro- 
duced.a catarrhal.inflammation of the stomach 
and intestines. which delayed recovery and 
caused the animal to lose all appetite. 

Some writers claim that the cecum occupies 
the superior lumbar region of the right flank. 
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I disagree with this. I have since treated a sim- 
ilar case, where I palpated a cecal impaction in 
the lower right flank, barely reaching it with my 
finger tips, while in the upper lumbar region, 
somewhat posteriorly, I could feel a large colon 
impaction. In this case I did not use the water 
treatment, but used oil, aloes, barium chlorid 
and large doses of nux vomica three times daily, 
withholding all feed. This animal died, how- 
ever, and I am now kicking myself for not using 
the water and oil treatment, which perhaps 
would have saved the horse. 

The points I wish to bring out by this case 
report are (1) that quite often we do not insert 
the arm far enough into the rectum during our 
examination and therefore fail to make a correct 
diagnosis until the animal is too far gone to be 
cured; (2) that water and oil in large quantities, 
administered daily, at least in some cases, may 
soften and remove cecal impactions 

O. W. Johnson, D. V. M. 
Davenport, Wash. 


SARCOMA SUSPECTED IN HORSE 

One of my clients has a seven-year-old gray 
horse. This animal’s withers were greatly en- 
larged about a year before I resorted to sur- 
gical interference. I then opened the firm- 
feeling enlargement and struck a small pocket 
full of a thin yellowish looking fluid. I cut out 
all the necrotic and fibrous tissue and gave per- 
fect drainage. The case progressed nicely until 
the time it healed up, and then it commenced to 
enlarge again. Now the enlargement is twice 
as big as it was before I operated on it and it 
i keeps growing further out on the neck. I have 
‘ cut it open again but decided it would be too 
much cutting to cut it all out clean and smooth. 

The enlargement is firm and extends well out 
on the neck. It is slowly getting larger.: It 
seems to be a fibrous growth and is nearly as 
big as a half bushel. What would it be advisa- 
ble to do in this case?—J. L. 

Reply: About a dozen years ago, when I 
was ‘doing the practice for one of the large 
dairy companies of Chicago, I had a horse 
under treatment for a sitfast at the place where 
the back band crosses the back, rather well for- 
' ward, right at the rise of the withers: The 
horse was a black one and this sitfast recovered, 
: about as usual but left a spot of white’ hair. I 
suppose it was about ninety days from the time 
of its appearance until it was entirely well; the 
horse was not laid off from work. 

Within a few months thereafter, the dietiee 
began to thicken from this point forward, and 
in the course of a year, there was a marked en- 











largement rather typical of fistula of the with. 
ers. The animal had become easily exhausted, 
was able to work only every other day or less 
often and was hard to keep in condition as to 
flesh; previously it had been an “easy keeper” 
and a splendid work animal. 

From the history, I suspected a melanotic 
growth and advised against operation, but the 
superintendent of the dairy was very sure that 
it was a fistula and rather strongly insisted on 
operation. I declined any responsibility for the 
results of an operation and advised against it. 
He would not order an operation on his own 
authority and asked for a consultation. 

Dr. Merillat was called and advised immediate 
operation, a thing I was mighty glad of, be- 
cause I wanted to see what was in there. The 
operation was performed by Dr. Merillat, and 
a small collection of serum, just as described in 
the foregoing query, was found and nothing else 
to arouse our suspicions. The usual treatment 
was followed, and for about six weeks, there 
was a fair improvement. In sixty days, how- 
ever, the time when we had expected that the 
wound would be sufficiently healed to permit 
the animal to go back into service, the wound 
was becoming distinctly worse and the animal 
was losing in condition rapidly. 

At this point, I advised that the animal be 
destroyed. Again the superintendent asked for 
a consultation before taking such action, and 
another Chicago veterinarian, suggested by him, 
was called. Treatment of the wound was rec- 
ommended by this veterinarian, and constitu- 
tional stimulants were resorted to. The animal 
became steadily worse and in about three weeks 
more, being unable to rise, was destroyed. 

Dr. C. A. Zell was called to perform the 
autopsy. The withers and the posterior third 
of the neck and shoulders had by this time be- 
come greatly enlarged. The autopsy showed 
the enlargement to be due to fibrous tissue that 
was breaking:down in many places. Four of 
the ‘ribs on one side, the side where the affec- 
tion had been mostly located, were involved and 
were two’ to: three times their natural size, por- 
ous,, spongy. and very rough. The lung on 
that‘ side was’ practically all fibrous tissue with 
many ‘large “areas of necrosis. The fibrous 
growth extended into the lung on the other side, 
also: into’ the:chest wall. 

‘Microscopic examination showed the growth 
to beva sarcoma. There is little doubt in my 


.-mind.‘that the sarcoma had its start from the 
asitfast* that occurred almost two years before 


the animal was killed. 
This case is so nearly like the one described 
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in the inquiry, except for the fact that the latter 
appears to be less severe, that I quite confi- 
dently believe a similar condition is being dealt 
with, and-you will save yourself trouble and the 
owner of the animal expense by destroying the 
horse immediately. Or, if the animal cured 
would be a valuable one, it would appear ad- 
visable to send a section of the tissue to some 
laboratory for diagnosis. 


IS SELLER OF DEFECTIVE HORSE 
LIABLE? 

A registered stud colt purchased at public 
sale when a yearling proves to be a double 
ridgling at three years of age and weighs 1,850 
now. Can the purchaser recover? The pur- 
chaser never knew until a few days ago that the 
colt wasn’t right and had taken special care of 
him for two years.—T. L. T. 

Reply: Your client cannot recover the price 
originally paid for the colt, cost of keeping him 
until this time, nor the difference between his 
present value and that of a sound animal. In 
general, the seller warrants a horse to be no 
more than a horse. The law presumes men to 
be equally learned and equally ignorant, and 
unless misrepresentation was made, or unless 
something was done to cover up a defect and 
deceive the buyer, the term “caveat emptor” 
applies. 

When a horse is sold for a work horse, there 
is an implied guarantee that the horse can and 
will work. ‘Where he is sold for a delivery 
horse, or for a milk wagon, there is an implied 
guarantee that he is suitable for this work. 
Where an animal is sold for a breeder, there is 
an implied guarantee that it is prepotent, but if 
the animal has any defects that would prevent 
its use for the purpose indicated, which are 
unknown to the seller, the guarantee does not 
apply. Thus, a horse having glanders was sold 
and spread the disease. The seller did not 
know the animal was diseased and was held not 
liable for the damage done by the animal, or 
for refund of the purchase price. In another 
case where an owner had reason to know that 
his hogs had been exposed to cholera and he 
sold them, and they spread the disease, he was 
held liable for all damage done. 

It is not likely that the seller knew that the 
yearling colt was a cryptorchid, and if he had 
known, it is not so certain that this condition 
would constitute a serious unsoundness in a 
yearling colt. However, he should have pointed 
it out if he had known it. Of course, no one 
should buy a horse without getting from the 
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seller a bill of sale that states the terms of the 
agreement exactly. 


AZOTURIA 
(Report awarded third prize) 

I was called at 8:30 a. m., January 26, 1925, 
to attend a mare down in the road with azoturia. 
The owner was coming into the village with his 
milk and when about a mile out the mare 
seemed to go stiff and crouch. The owner 
stated the mare could not walk properly and 
was sitting on her hocks. He tried to keep her 
going, as the thermometer was registering 20 
below zero, but the snow being deep and the 
team going down into a pitch hole, the mare 
went down. 

On arriving, I found the mare still down. 
The owner and some farmers got the sleigh 
and the other horse clear. The mare. was 
sweating and breathing heavily. A stone boat 
was brought around, the mare rolled on it and 
moved to a nearby barn, about ten rods away. 

The mare was rolled off the stone boat and 
pulled into a box stall in the barn. Chloral 
hydrate, one and one-half ounces, was given in 
a quart of warm water and the urine removed, 
this being the color of native wine. The mare 
was then covered with three hot blankets and 
bedded down in plenty of straw.. Also four 
ounces of sodium bicarbonate was given every 
four hours. 

I was very busy, so did not see the patient 
again until 4:30 p. m. She was still down: The 
gluteal muscles were still tense. There was very 
little sweating. Dry blankets were put in place 
of the wet ones. The owner stated the mare 
had passed nothing, so I gave an injection of 
three gallons of ‘soapy water, quite hot, per 
rectum, when a lot of feces were passed.’ The 
urine was again removed. 

I saw the mare again at 8:30 next morning 
She was up but walked very shaky and stiff, 
although the gluteal muscles were not so tense. 
There had been no further movement of the 
bowels, so another injection was given, also ‘the 
following hypodermically: 

Eserin sulphate grs. % 
Pilocarpin grs. % 
Strychnin sulphate grs. % 

About twenty minutes after this, the mare 
tried to urinate but could not stand properly, 
so the urine was again removed. It was now 
more natural in color, although very thick. A 
little water, hay and bran mash were given, the 
patient being quite eager for the same. 

I saw the mare at 1:30 p. m. and she was 
moving around the stall, seeming quite con- 
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tented. The sodium bicarbonate was reduced 
to one and one-half ounces three times daily. 
The mare was sent home on the 29th and ar- 
rived O. K. 
P. K. Walters, V. S. 
Thorndale, Ontario. 


,EXTIRPATION OF PRESCAPULAR 
LYMPH GLAND IN A MULE 


= (Report awarded fourth prize) 
The subject, a mule, 14 hands in height, was 


noticed to have a swelling the size of a pear in 
the right shoulder region. I informed the owner 
that it was called “a cold abscess of the shoul- 
der,” due to collar pressure and infection. A 
l-in-8 biniodid of mercury’ blister was applied 
and in a couple of weeks the shoulder appeared 
to be. all right. 

However, it: was not all right, for before the 
animal: was put to work the following week, the 
swelling returned and appeared much larger. 
An operation was advised: and: the owner 
warned of excessive hemorrhage,.-shock, post- 
operative infection, etc. His consent was ob- 
tained and ‘the date fixed for operation. 

The animal was fasted for about: 14 hours, 
and a gallon of water given three. hours before 
operating. The patient was cast in the follow- 
ing manner, not having English or Conkey’s 
hopples: Two hopples were used with two 
round rings: on .each end. There were no 
buckles on the hopples. Two half-inch manila 
ropes, about nine yards long, with an.eye spliced 
at one end, were also employed. One of the 
ropes with the eye end was passed around one 
fore pastern (right) and tied to prevent ‘the 
rope drawing too tight, and one was adjusted in 
the same manner to the near hind pastern. One 
of the -hopples was:put on the off hind pastern 
and the. corresponding rope from the off. fore 
pastern passed through the rings of the hopple 
and thrown under the belly to the near side of 
the animal. A hopple was put on the near fore 
pastern and the rope from the near hind leg 
passed through. the rings of that hopple and 
thrown under the belly to the off side of the 
animal. 

Two men on-each side were given the ropes 
to pull, by which they brought the mule’s fore 
legs together, and a man at the head pulled the 
animal over on its side, when the ropes were 
all tied. 

. The field of operation was washed with or- 
dinary household soap—I never use the anti- 
septic ones. Following this it was rinsed with 
clean water. Scalpels, artery, forceps, needles, 
etc., were boiled and placed in clean water. 
Creolin and the like hide the instruments. But 
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a solution of 2 per cent creolin (I find stronger 
solutions burn the tissues too much and retard 
healing) was kept in readiness for sponging 
off blood while the tissues were being divided, 
A liberal quantity of dusting powder, iodoform, 
1 part, to boric acid, 8 parts, was used. 

A dispensing friend administered chloroiorm, 
and the animal took about eight ounces. The 
textbooks state a horse requires two ounces, 
but I have never been fortunate enough to get 
them even to the narcotic stage with that 
amount. Perhaps it is because I do not use a 
mask. 

An incision was made parallel with the 
scapula over the swelling and another incision 
parallel with the long axis of the neck above the 
course of the levator humeri muscle, the two 
incisions meeting at nearly right angles. The 
fingers were worked under the levator humeri 
and an attempt made to pierce the abscess with 
the fingers, then with the: scissors, but no pus 
came. The scalpel was used, but still no pus. 
Then it was I decided to take out the gland. 

Blunt dissection was carried on with the fin- 
gers and scissors and the gland removed. 
Spurting vessels were seized with the artery 
forceps and twisted, but none ligated. The 
wound was swabbed out with the creolin solu- 
tion, mopped ‘up and liberally dusted with the 
powder already mentioned, packed with absorb- 
ent cotton wool and sutured with interrupted 
sutures. The packing was removed at the énd 
of 24 hours, but the sutures parallel with the 
long axis of the neck were not disturbed. 

The wound was rinsed, mopped and dusted 
with iodoform, 1 part, tannic acid, 6 parts, and 
dusted twice daily with iodoform—tannic acid 
powder. The secretions were mopped up, but 
the wound was not rinsed again. I did not see 
the case afterwards until about a month later, 
when the wound was practically healed. 

After excising the gland, it was slit right 
through, when about half a teaspoonful of pus 
was found, but the gland itself was of a fibrous 
consistency. 

It will probably be noted that the area was not 
shaved atid rinsed with alcohol or bichlorid of 
mercury solution, etc., but in working in a 
country practice on animals of comparatively 
small value, one cannot spend much time on 
such things. However, a practitioner should 
never neglect cleanliness, i. e., he should have 
the operative area thoroughly washed (not sim- 
ply a perfunctory washing)—and his instruments 
and hands must be above reproach. 

Ernest F. Jardine, V. S., 
Basseterre, St. Kitts, British West Indies 
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ANTEMORTEM CLOT A SEQUEL OF 
COLIC FROM EATING GREEN 







water. On examination I discovered a forward 
deviation of the posterior limbs of the fetus. 


Ponging CLOVER It was impossible to adjust the misplaced mem- 
divided, I received a call one morning to treat a case bers due to lack of room, and it was impossible 
doiorm, of colic in a five-year-old mule. The patient to repel the entire fetus. The fetal pelvis ap- 
responded. to treatment with Harlton’s colic peared to be interlocked with that of the mother. 
roiorm, # tablets. A week later I was called again to Forced extraction being out of the question, 
s. The treat the same mule. This time it was a case my only salvation lay in embryotomy. I ap- 
ounces, § of colic from eating green clover. plied a small amount of traction and severed 
. ae On examination I found the pulse very weak the fetus in two, then removing the viscera, 
F wll and irregular with muscular tremors. I told caused destruction of the fetal pelvis with an 
s the owner that the mule had a bad heart and embryotomy chisel, sutured the skin over the 
, was 2pt to drop dead any time. I administered exposed ribs and vertebrae, repelled the re- 
a the a heart stimulant, then proceeded to relieve the maining portion and extracted by the posterior 
incision Bt colic. As soon as a free action of the bowels limbs. 
Ove the BF vas produced, the animal became easy and lay The passage was thoroughly irrigated daily 
he two down to rest. I left him in this position and with warm normal saline solution and solutions 
: The went to the farmhouse. When I returned to containing potassium permanganate, giving 
humeri the barn, about two hours later, the mule was orally one dram nux vomica every two hours. 
38 with lying just as I left him. I told him to get up. All swelling was gone on the second day, and 
no pus # He jumped up, made a funny, squealing noise resolution of the bruised and lacerated parts 
ig and fell dead. was rapid with very little sloughing. 
*" fin- I knew I would have a hard time making the re a E. F. Brockman 
noved, | owner believe the mule died of yi pea etcher, ©. 1. 
, and it was up to me to prove it to him. s the eee ee 
“7 animal’s heart was the first thing I wanted to P beige ig gan vai pecan ony cain 
solu. § see: I dissected it out and on opening it found ns er ag ag pre = _ > oo 
th the | 2 ump of coagulated fibrin, cone-shaped, about = aghecibtny - . hy oranda rane! Fs 
bsorb. four inches long and one and a half inches in er — ; ne a Hagia : ay 
rupted fj diameter, in the right ventricle. This lump was ™are performing the usual gymnastics of an 
yellowish white in color. animal with colic. The owner said he had given 
le end James A. Shuck, D. V. M liniment and had even placed an onion inside 
th the a : a> s the mare’s vulva. This onion treatment is 
ete. ‘ quite a routine procedure in this vicinity. The 
- FETAL DYSTOCIA mare had urinated several times without being 
- al Yodo Wil dae eet Ba of tehertat to practt- relieved of her pain, so the owner decided to 
’ . call for assistance. 
>, but tioners who have had a great deal of experience Ta 2 , 
ot see in equine obstetrics, but my experience has been f On inmeays0enies I found’ the — eee suf- 
later, rather limited due to the lack of breeding the wins as steer Sinem ” pt sites “ge : 
iaak Soe odie. gave a grain of arecalin hydrobromid and an 
; , ‘ aloes ball, then a cupful of table salt in the hope 
right About 5:30 & m. on April 20th, I received 4 that it might increase her thirst and induce her 
f pus call from a client living about seven miles away, {6 drink water. I asked the client to call nie 
brous stating he had a mare trying to foal. On ar- again in twenty-four hours if the mare was not 
rival I found an eight-year-old gray mare, etter by that time. He didn’t call, however, 
$ not weighing about 1200 pounds, with about half until three days later. 
id of the foal protruding. The external genitals were The impacted mass had not loosened up any. 
in a badly swollen. The client informed me he had The pulse was fast and the temperature up to 
tively used forced extraction with the usual method, 493 The patient had to have relief soon or she 
e on the wire stretcher. He said the mare came ten would pass out of existence. I passed the 
ould days ahead of time and he had made no prepa- stomach tube and pumped in two buckets of 
have rations nor watched her. Apparently the dys- water to which had been added enough sodium 
sim- tocia had existed much of the night. chlorid to make it about a 1 per cent solution. 
rents The usual preparations were made, change of I waited about fifteen minutes before giving the 
clothes, plenty of hot water ordered, washing of second bucket. The salt was added in the hope 
S., hands and arms and external genitals of the that the water would not be absorbed by the 
mare with germicidal soap and antiseptics in intestinal tract due to the hypertonicity of the 
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solution. 
water would be available to act on the impacted 


Thus, nearly the entire amount of 


mass. The mare was well the next morning. 

I have used this treatment on impacted cases 
several times since with equally good results. 
Now I have discarded the use of arecalin and 
aloes for these cases and replaced them with the 
cheapest of all drugs—salt and water. 

H. T. Melgaard 

Elk River, Minn. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS A CASTRATOR 

I castrated my first colt in 1899, and while I 
have not kept records, I think that eight head 
per year would be a very conservative estimate, 
which multiplied by 26 would be 208 head. 
About 25 per cent of these have been mules and 
the remainder horses. As I have been 100 per 
cent successful as a castrator, I thought possibly 
some of the other fellows would like to read 
about my methods; hence this article. 

At first I used the old style throwing ropes 
and one of the old style ecraseurs and an ordi- 
nary castrating knife or scalpel. I did not like 
the ecraseur for reasons too numerous to men- 
tion. I next used one of the old style emascu- 
lators up until 1914, when I lost it together 
with all my other equipment by fire. I then 
bought a Haussmann & Dunn emasculator with 
safety block and have used it successfully ever 
since. I have never used the White emascula- 
tor or the roller attachment, but I think they 
have a good record. 

The throwing appliance I use now is a 65- 
feet, three-fourths inch cotton rope, and I use 
the tie pictured in “Veterinary Medicine” a few 
years ago. I use a sort of modified Geo. R. 
White tie as sometimes I don’t put the figure 
eight on the under leg but just half hitch the 
rope on the fetlock. I now use a Sharp & 
Smith hook knife, and in a case where the tes- 
ticles are not pendulous, I start in by the Geo. 
R. White method. After the testicle is ex- 
posed, I usually run the knife up along the cord 
and turn the blade out away from the cord, 
splitting the tunic as it comes down. I also 
catch part of the tunic in the emasculator and 
remove it. Especially in mules do I do this 
as I think it helps to prevent hydrocele. 

I have never had a fatality in colts. I have 
had one case of secondary hemorrhage, which, 
however, did not prove to be serious, and I have 
had one hydrocele develop. My aim has not 
been to see how many I could castrate in a day, 
but to have what I did castrate get along all 
right. I always take time to look around the 
barn, and if the colt is to be kept confined at 
night, I impress on the mind of the owner the 
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importance of having a clean stall for the ani- 
mal. 

When I go to put the ropes on a colt, I gen- 
erally say in the presence of the bystanders: 
“Now, Mr. , I have come to castrate 
your colt, and should he be hurt in any way, 
it is your own bad luck, and if I get hurt or 
killed, you will not be liable for the hospital or 
undertaker’s bill.” This, I believe, is a good 
precaution to take. 

I have never been seriously injured with 
horses, although I came within about one- 
sixteenth of an inch of having what few brains 
I have scattered over the barn lot one time, and 
I still have the scar as evidence. Since that 
time, I have never neglected to put the straps 
on the front legs of the animal. I also have a 
big knuckle on one hand and a knee that has 
been dislocated as the result of getting tangled 
up with a big three-year-old. 

I have castrated a large number of calves, 
pigs and lambs. I have lost one pig but no 
calves nor lambs. Consequently, I am known as 
the fellow that doesn’t lose any and am fre- 
quently called out of my own territory to do 
this work. The Bible says: “By their works, 
ye shall know them.” This is equally true in 
veterinary practice. 

The Signs: Personally I don’t believe there 
is anything in “the signs,” but I know better 
than to try to make other people believe as I 
do. I have frequently had farmers hail me and 
say, “Doc, when is the sign right to cut a colt?” 
To which my reply is that it is always right 
for me and when it gets right for the owner 
to call me and I will be at his service. 

Not long ago I was driving up one of our 
numerous hollows, and a fellow came down to 
the road and said that Bill had castrated his 
big boar a few days before, but the sign was 
wrong and the animal died. I then asked what 
kind of a place the boar had been kept in and 
learned that after the operation, the animal went 
under an old hen house and lay down in the 
dust. I then replied that the “sign” never would 
get right to castrate under those conditions. 

I attribute my success as a castrator (if the 
big fellows in the profession will allow me to 
call it success) to the old adage, “First know 
you are right, then go ahead,” also to my ability 
never to get excited, and observing antiseptic 
precautions as far as possible. I might add that 
I have thrown all the colts I have castrated and 
expect to continue to do so, as I don’t go much 
on the cut-em-as-they-run method. - 

Rembrandt : Morgan 
Winfield, W. Va. 
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OPERATION FOR NASAL STENOSIS IN 
THE HORSE* 

On June 17, 1924, I was called to see a horse 
belonging to a man in Otis, Mass., the party 
stating over the telephone that the. horse was 
affected with difficult breathing. On arrival I 
found a brown gelding, seven years old, weight 
about 1500 pounds, presenting the following 
symptoms: 

Temperature and pulse—normal. 

Eye—bright, but presenting a very slight, 
anxious expression, slight bilateral mucopuru- 
lent nasal discharge. Very difficult inspiration 
—sul bmaxillary glands slightly enlarged. 

On examination of the nostril and nasal cavi- 
ties, it was found the true or outer nostril on 
both sides appeared to be slightly drawn in or 
contracted, so to speak. On the floor of each 
nostril a tumefied area about two-thirds the 
size of a hen’s egg, the swelling being quite 
diffused, was found. The septum nasi pre- 
sented a well marked thickening. 

Diagnosis: Probable sequel of a chronic 
hypertrophic rhinitis with tentative diagnosis 
of the cause being traumatic in origin. 

Treatment: The owner was given to under- 
stand that the treatment would very likely be 
of quite an extensive surgical intervention; and 
upon receiving this advice he did not feel finan- 
cially able to carry out the proposed treatment, 
and requested that I administer what palliative 
measures possible to give some relief. There- 
fore, in order to keep on the side of safety, the 
horse was first given an ophthalmic mallein test 
and a sample of blood submitted to the labora- 
tories for an examination, to both of which tests 
the animal was negative. 

Under the usual antiseptic precautions and 
the action of a local anesthetic, a round piece 
of the septum about the size of a twenty-five 
cent piece was removed, about two inches up on 
the septum. Also, an incision was made right 
through the entire mass of each of the swellings 
before mentioned, mostly for the reason of 
obtaining some information of the internal 
structure of said swellings, which on opening 
were more of a fibrous nature in appearance 
to the naked eye than any other condition. A 
mild solution of tincture of ferric chlorid was 
applied to the affected area and directions left 
to apply the same solution three times a day 
thereafter. Also soluble iodin (Abbott) was 
directed to be given in one dram doses three 
times a day. 

Contrary to my desires, the further treatment 


* Read before Connecticut Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion meeting, May 6, -1925. 
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of this horse was.discontinued and the writer 
heard no more from the case until on or about 
the ‘first of. April, 1925, when..I. was again. ap- 
proached to administer treatment. I went .for 
the purpose of an examination and found: the 
following conditions: 

Respiration. very difficult with a peel up 
condition of the abdominal.walls similar. to. that 
spoken of by practitioners as the “pleuritic 
ridge.” The animal in. general. appeared very 
unthrifty, almost approaching. emaciation in 
spite of the fact that he possessed a ravenous 
appetite and was supposed -to be receiving a 
plentiful ration. 

On examination of the nostrils and anal Cav- 
ities, it was found. that the two swellings on the 
floor of the cavities heretofore mentioned had 
contracted to a very appreciable degree, but the 
lumen of the nostrils was much smaller than in 
By stretching each nostril out- 
ward, I had hoped to obtain a better inspiration 
on the supposition that in the event that he 
could breathe easier, I might be able to excise 
large elliptical areas of skin on the superior and 
outer surface of the nostrils, which on healing 
would permanently hold the nostril in a dilated 
position. However, this manipulation gave. ab- 
solutely negative results, but on introducing my 
index finger its full length with palm upward 
and end of finger on cornu,of the alar cartilage 
and pressing outwards, a .normal inspiration at 
once took place and the animal expressed its 
relief by several deep and apparently satisfac- 
tory breaths. Acting on this discovery I de- 
cided upon the following course of. treatment, 
after absolutely advising the owner that the out- 
come was problematical and obtaining his full 
consent to proceed according to my judgment. 

The animal was immediately given a stand- 
ard physic bolus and instructions left. to feed 
on light and soft diet for two days. 

On April 11, 1925, at twelve o’clock. noon, 
three No. 10 capsules of chloral hydrate and 
fluid extract cannabis indica were administered, 
followed one hour later by one No. 10 capsule 
of the same mixture. ._The horse now began to 
show the effects of the anesthetic and prepara- 
tions for casting were. made+-the,same being 
carried- out very easily .by, the..means of Con- 
key’s.:hopples. With. the .horse lying; on his 
right side and his head adjusted with, hay pil- 
lows so that the nose was several inches lower 
than. the ears, the site..of operation was; prepared 
in the-usual manner. .Jn ogder to eliminate, any. 
chance of :reflex.,action .by .severing a nerve or 
its; branches, prpcain. solution with adsepalin 
was injected along the site of the proposed in- 
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cision. An incision was made through the skin 
ofthe outer nostril, beginning about one inch 
below the junction of the left nasal and left 
superior maxillary bones and carried to within 
one-half inch of the outer margin of the nostril. 

The slight hemorrhage resulting from the in- 
cision’ was controlled with forceps—the wound 
retracted and a second incision about five inches 
in length was made through the wall of the 
false ‘nostril into the nasal cavity, due care being 
taken not to injure the nasolachrymal duct. 
The edges of this wound were retracted, the 
whole cavity being carefully wiped out with 
absorbent cotton and bleeding vessels taken up 
with forceps. The hemorrhage so far was 
slight and therefore offered but little impedi- 
ment. 

“The index finger of the left hand, palm up, 
was next introduced well up into the nostril and 
the cartilage pulled down toward the operator 
until a. good view of its attachment was ob- 
tained. With the aid of a sharp pointed curved 
bistoury, the base of the cartilage was entirely 
resected. At this point of the operation, I dis- 
covered that there was considerable tissue con- 
nected around the cartilage which had been de- 
tached, a part of which probably was a muscle 
as it was about as large around as the index 
finger. The semi-detached piece of cartilage 
was now dissected away from the muscle and 
surrounding connective tissue. A raw surface 
owas next made on the superior wall of the 
nasal cavity as nearly opposite as would cor- 
respond to the surface of the tissue from which 
the cartilage was dissected. The two raw sur- 
faces were now brought into apposition, close to 
thé‘niargin of the wound in the true nasal cav- 
ity, bythe means of chromic catgut. Through 
and ‘through suturés of No. 12 silk were now 
introduced through the outer skin and that of 
the false nostril: which resulted in producing 
a larger lumen in the nasal cavity which was 
the result for which the operation was per- 
formed. 

’ The animal was allowed his freedom and 
during the course of the next half hour regained 
his feet at which time the nasal cavity was 
swabbed out with flavine solution, one to a 
thousand and blood clots removed. One grain 
of strychnin sulphate in one ounce of campho- 
sol was administered hypodermically. 

The owner was given a solution of the fla- 
vines ‘with direction to douche the nasal cavity 
twice daily intil all signs of discharge had 
ceased ‘and sufficient potassium iodid was’ left 
for*a two weeks’ treatment. The writer heard 


from this case a few days ago and was given 
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to: understand that the animal was presenting 
a much more thrifty condition than before the 
operation and that the breathing on the side 
operated upon had very. much improved. As 
this was somewhat of an experimental pro. 
cedure, but one side was operated on at this 
time and should: improvement continue to take 
place and the results seem permanent, we ex- 
pect to operate on the opposite nostril in the 
same manner in the near future. 
C. A. Burnette 
Winsted, Conn. 


WOUNDS AND BRUISES 

One early morning in September, a call came 
to come out three miles in the country to care 
for a 1600-pound, five-year-old mare that had 
spent the night entangled in a fence. On first 
view of the animal, the owner was told that he 
should not have called a veterinarian. Outside 
of numerous small wounds, there was one that 
appeared impossible of repair. Beginning at the 
center of the anterior surface of the superior 
one-third of the shaft of the radius, all soft 
structures anterior, internal and external were 
severed. Standing in front of the animal, a 
good view of eight inches of the shaft of the 
radius could be had. It resembled a piece of 
hardwood that a child had been trying to saw 
and being unable to hold the saw in position 
had allowed the serrated blade to slip and glide 
over the fibrous surface. All the soft tissues 
of the limb that had not been severed, were 
those directly posterior to the radius and ulna, 
and those at the common integument were nar- 
rowed to a distance of two inches. The elastic 
nature of the severed muscles naturally pulled 
towards the ends where their tendons were at- 
tached and gave the wound a more dangerous 
appearance than it otherwise would have shown. 

After bathing the wound with a solution of 
phenol (the only antiseptic thought of those 
days), the lips of the wound were drawn to- 
gether with sutures and drainage established at 
the most dependent points. The small wounds 
were bathed with a similar solution, and not 
a few sutures were placed. The owner was 
advised to keep the animal in a dark place to 
avoid trouble and annoyance from flies which 
were very plentiful at that time, also to feed a 
light diet. The medicine used was phenol and 
the commonly known white lotion. The patient 
was tied so that she could not lie down. Eight 
months later the limb showed a flat wound of 
the anterior surface about two inches in diam- 
eter. Two and one-half years later only a very 
close examination would reveal that the part 
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had ever been injured. The gentlemanly old 
owner had passed on to his’ reward, and the 
qcres had been taken over by the “young lord,” 
who finally consented to pay the veterinarian a 
small fee for the service rendered on the injured 
horse. 

It seems that no matter how careful we’ are 
trouble is likely to come without notice’ and 
when we least expect it. So thought one of 
my clients as I answered his call to come out 
and look over his mighty fine brood’ mare that 
had only that evening caught the full force: of 
a swing of the hind foot of her mate on the 
apex of the right calcaneum from the rear. 
There was not much to see. The skin was’not 
broken. There did not appear to'‘be much 
reason for doing anything, as it is rather a 
fifficult proposition to apply treatment to this 
part unless it is something that will adhere to 
the skin through its own qualities: The hair 
was clipped and a blister applied. Nothing 
more was heard concerning this case until about 
a month later, when the colt the mare had 
brought was a big robust fellow, and after the 
mare had served about ten days in the field 
helping to put in the crop. Then the owner 
called again. It was found that the tarsal 
articulation was swollen to a very abnormal 
size. He said: “She was all right when I quit 
working her, and all this has come on during 
the last few days.” Fomentation was tried on 
the part. Diuretics, laxatives and febrifuges 
were also given. Abscesses formed in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, broke, discharged and refused 
to heal. To all appearances the condition was 
slowly growing worse. Thé owner suggested 
that the dam and colt be taken to town and the 
patient treated. I was unable to see how the 
atmosphere of a small country town could exert 
a beneficial influence in the case. A package of 
six vials of polyvalent mixed bacterin had been 
carried for some time, waiting for a good case 
to try it on. It should have been used at the 
time of the first visit, but I was among those 
who did not expect aid from the dead and 
accepted their assistance only when there was 
no hope of receiving help from the living. One 
ampule of the bacterin was given and the owner 
advised to discontinue local and general treat- 
ment. He was to keep away from the injured 
part, and another dose of the bacterin was to 
be given on the seventh day following. On the 
evening of the sixth day, the owner called up 
to inquire if he should bring the mare in for 
treatment. He was asked if she was able to 
come in, to which he replied, “Oh yes, she is 
almost well.” She did not have to: come in for 
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the other dose. There were those who «were 
only too anxious to go out and see her atthe 
earliest hour that would be considered respecta- 
ble: The second dose was ‘given, “although. I 
know now that it was not necessary. - But: so 
much for being trained to follow directions. 
Now we give double the quantity on the-fourth 
day in case there is no improvement. aed 

It is possible that one of us may be called 
some day to a case where the flexor. tendons of 
the posterior limb have been ‘lacerated:;::-The 
wound may be small and'to the owner ‘appear 
to offer no difficulty in the way: of repair, but ave 
know that this differs from the ordinary: wound. 
Besides the treatment of the ordinary::wound, 
it is necessary to hold the parts in position: and 
keep the severed ends of the tendons from. pro- 
truding. Having had some experience: with 
those cases which did not turn out satisfactorily 
on account of the animal throwing all: of its 
weight on to the straps that held the injured 
limb in the iron braces, it was decided not to 
use braces. While looking at one..of ‘those 
wounded limbs as the toe was turning up, “ex- 
posing the sole to view, it was thought that if 
the hoof could be nailed to the floor, there would 
be no further trouble in keeping the parts in 
position. The hoof rested on a piece of card- 
board and with a pencil an outline of a shoe 
that would fit was obtained. This shoe was 
made without calks, and nail holes were 
punched in the toe as well as the sides. Exten- 
sions were built on the heel ends of the shoe 
and carried backward to from twelve to sixteen 
inches depending on the size of the horse. The 
extensions were united and bent downward in 
accordance with the incline of the floor so as:to 
raise the heel a trifle. When the shoe: was 
placed in position on the injured limb, it was 
found that while the animal kept the foot .on 
the floor or rested weight on it, the part was.in 
perfect position. It was only when ‘the; limb 
was raised that the toe would turn up, and: that 
was partly due to the weight of the extension. 
By dressing the wound once a day with a solu- 
tion of mercuric chlorid, as well as the shaved 
surface around the wound, and covering it with 
a generous amount of boric acid, eight parts, to 
salicylic acid, one part, under a clean wet ban- 
dage, very good results were obtained: Use of 
bacterins and antitoxin should be made in thase 
cases. ate. acs 
A boy driving a team hitched to a harrow:tad 
his attention attracted from his work: for a few 
minutes, during which time the horses.-took 
advantage of the lad’s absent-mindedness ‘sand 
ran away. In some manner: the: harrow: be- 
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came upset and. thrown so that a harrow tooth 
entered the back of a horse at a point midway 
between the median line and the external sur- 
face of the femoro-pelvic articulation, making 
a jagged-edged wound, four inches long from 
before backward. The center. of the wound 
was at the. point where the gluteus externus 
borders with.the triceps abductor femoris. A 
six-inch probe did not reach the bottom of the 
wound, which was: somewhere in. the heavy 
miuscles that lie near the.os femoris. It was 
not an easy matter to establish drainage, so it 
was decided that ne attempt be made to drain 
the wound at that time.. If the animal lived and 
the wound healed on top, a way might be found 
later on to open the cavity from the bottom. 
Dakin’s solution had-but recently become known, 
and I had a supply in tablet form (Chlorazene 
tablets,- 4.6 grains each). Ten tablets to a 
twelve-ounce solution was to be poured into 
the cavity as often as the owner thought of it— 
not every hour as is considered proper, as that 
would have caused too much trouble to the 
aged gentleman on whom the care of the animal 
fell. One. ampule of polyvalent mixed bacterin 
was given and the animal placed.on light feed. 
Some ten days later on examination, the patient 
showed pulse and temperature normal, no swell- 
ing of the limb,. and the wound appeared as if 
recently cleansed. By continuing the treatment 
with Dakin’s solution, the horse made a com- 
plete and permanent recovery. .This was,.my 
first successful treatment of aj;,wound .of this 
kind without drainage. ; 

A well-to-do farmer who-required considera- 
ble farm abor:;had obtained,-one of those un- 
fortunates who,are sometimes allowed to remain 
outside of asylums.:as harmless. . During the 
course of several.jyears nothing occurred to 
cause the farmer to think that he was taking 
any. chance by having that kind of a man around 
the. place. After a long period of’ what some 
people call luck, there came a.change. Horses 
were taken sick, and although veterinarians both 
local and statei.were called, the sick horse as a 
rule died. | Post-mortem .examinations, were held. 
Seven horses. died .in’ the course. of..six weeks. 
The last veterinarian,. while. not a graduate of 
any college, was one of those who. had. seen 
many. moons.:and had the advantage of the 
failure of the others. His examination showed 
that a sharp instrument had been inserted into 
‘the rectum and the superior half of the wall of 
the rectum divided from side to side. This case 
showed an old scar.that had healed. The wound 
that caused the scar.that healed might not. have 
been through ‘the entire wall. The unfortunate 


‘that. had seen many years of hard usage. 
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was transferred to another farm some eight 
miles distant for 2 month. No more horses sick- 
ened until his return, when the trouble started 
again. The writer has found but two ruptures 
of the rectum equina during a period of thirty 
years. The two found were in old horses. 

A farmer, who got into a. mix-up with his 
three-horse team hitched to a riding plow, was 
found to have left the injured horse in the field 
where the accident occurred. When asked what 
had happened, he said, “The danged cuss kicked 
into the colter.” It was found that a sharp 
instrument had entered the posterior surface of 
the limb at a point about, one-third of an inch 
inferior to the apex of the calcaneum, passing 
through the osseous structure at this point and 
the soft tissues as well.:. The attachment of the 
gastrocnemius was cut loose from the balance 
of the calcaneum.:. The injury seemed so slight 
that it. was hard to say to the owner: “This 
would be a good.place to bury the horse, right 
here.” 

During the course of one winter, two calls 
were made to see colts that had accidentally run 
into something that severed the tuberosity of the 
occipital from the balance of the osseous struc- 
ture and left the ligamentum nuchae free at its 
anterior extremity with the tuberosity clinging 
to its free end. Knowing of no method of ob- 
taining union of the parts in those cases, the 
owners were advised that such injuries could 
not be repaired. 

A youth who had but recently passed his 


‘eleventh birthday was plowing in the field with 


a gentle team that were outfitted with a harness 
The 
labor of handling the plow was not arduous, 
The greater part of the lad’s time was occupied 
in making encouraging remarks to the horses, 
sometimes threatening to apply the whip, which 
was used mostly. for fighting the gulls that flew 
over from the lake as soon as they saw him at 
work in the field, looking for juicy angleworms. 
The sod turned up by the plow at first showed a 
glazed surface, but as it fell away, it broke into 
fragments,: and the shocked angleworms were 
left stunned for.a,moment and exposed in all 
their nakedness to their enemies the gulls. 
Occasionally a gull was brought down with the 
whip, and if. the youth had only known how 
beneficial the worms were to the agriculturist, 
he would have: been more angry toward the 
gulls. He, never, thought of being lonesome, 
when every insect with reed or pipe was busy 
broadcasting its own peculiar music upon the 
autumn air, and all outdoors were his friends ex- 
cept the gulls and bumble-bees. The gulls al- 
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ways seemed hungry, and the: bumble-bees al- 
ways went armed. It might have been the 
effect of a bee sting, or something went wrong 
with the harness. The horses commenced to 
turn on the ground on which they stood. At 
the first half circle, the driver had each by a 
bridle ring, but the rotary motion was not in- 
terrupted for two more complete revolutions, 
when one horse went down on the heel point 
of the plowshare and the other horse on top of 
the first. Here is where the aged condition of 
the harness made it more valuable than a new 
one, aS it was more easily taken apart. The 
animal on top was first liberated, then the other 
got up and did not seem badly injured. There 
was a wound in the flank about five inches long 
from before backwards. The center of the 
wound would have been the proper point at 
which to have passed the trocar and cannula if 
it was desired to relieve gas pressure by tapping 
the small intestines. By pressing the finger a 
little below the wound, the inferior lip could be 
forced inward and downward, opening the wound 
so as to give a good view of what lay on top in 
the left side of the abdominal cavity. Neighbor 
Brown came over and placed eight sutures in 
the wound. The sutures passed through integu- 
ment, muscle and peritoneum, and all were 
placed before any were tied. The wound was 
then sprinkled with hydrargyri oxidum rubrum. 
This was all the treatment given, except to re- 
move the sutures. Ten days later the youth and 
the team went to work at the point where their 
labor had been interrupted by the accident. This 
happened forty-six years ago. The old gentle- 
man who took care of the injury was only a 
farmer and did not pretend to be anything else. 
Today some would use a dusting powder put 
up in handy packages that could be bought 
down where they sell hay and buy poultry. 


It appears that we are to blame for most of 
our troubles. In these days when we have to 
compete with free federal, state and county 
agents, our success depends.on rendering better 
service. This we-can do. You know that.you 
cannot hire some one to look after your husiness 
as well as you would yourself. Well, neither 
can the state or county. When opportynity pre- 
sents itself, give your client the best you have. 
He may not be satisfied. until, he has . tried -all 
the others, but he will be back some day pleased 
that you have not noticed his,.Jong.absence. 
Don’t think for a moment that those who come 
into your territory to do free testing -are your 
friends. I have known one.case in which the 
state employee injected his venom by advising 
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the dairy man not to have the fetal envelopes 
removed by a veterinarian as a solution of dip 
as a douche was all that was necessary. He 
knew that it is very seldom that death results 
from retention of the fetal membranes in the 
cow. If the douche is all that is necessary in 
the bovine, why don’t they try it on the equine? 
Ove Cs 


OCCLUSION OF THE PYLORUS 

In July I was called to treat a horse that had 
symptoms of acute indigestion. I had treated 
this horse for colic at various times during the 
past two years with apparent success. This 
time he was much worse, having symptoms of 
acute pain, pawing and rolling, then standing 
with ears drooping. The owner insisted that it 
was the animal’s “water,” but I proceeded to 
give treatment for colic, using arecalin and two 
quarts of.linseed oil. 

The next day the patient was no better, seem- 
ing to have more severe pain after each dose of 
oil. He died in about forty-eight hours from 
the time I was called. I performed necropsy 
and found an occlusion of the pylorus. There 
was a tumor about the size of a quart measure 
completely closing the pylorus. It was a hard 
fibrous mass filled with pipe-like growths. 

C. W. Clay 

Lake View, Ia. 


LYMPHANGITIS TREATED WITH 
AUTOGENOUS VACCINES 

Subject—A Shire five years old mare. 

History.-On December 18th I was called to 
see this case, which was affected with lym- 
phangitis on the near hind leg. The disease 
had been in progress for three or four days. 
The animal was very lame and the swelling 
was great. 

Treatment.—A physic ball was given and hot 
fomentations to the leg ordered. On Decem- 
ber 4th the swelling had gone down well, but 
the fetlock and metatarsal region were much 
swollen. 

At this date the fomentation was discon- 
tinued, exercise was ordered and the patient 
placed on a course of biniodid of mercury and 
potassium iodid. 

On December 8th the swelling was about the 
same, but there were signs of abscess formation 
at the antero-external aspect of the fetlock 
By December 12th the abscess had burst, the 
top;,sloughing away,:leaving an angry suppu- 
rating wound the size of half a crown and 
about % to 1 inch deep. 
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On December 13th, the wound showing no 
signs of healing (although antiseptic treatment 
had been carried out) and the thickening of the 
leg still remaining, I took a swab and sent it to 
Mr. Scott, F.R.C.V.S., Bridgwater, who. re- 
ported the presence of the following organisms: 
streptococcus brevis; staphylococcus albus; 
diplococcus. 

On the 19th the mare had the first dose of 
vaccine, while the local treatment consisted of 
Beir’s application (which was repeated every 
six days), and soaking the limb in a solution 
of sod. cit., sod. chlor. and lysol. 

December 25th: Swelling unaltered, but the 
wound looked more healthy. 

December 30th: The wound was healing well 
and the local swelling was slightly less. 

January 4th: The wound was almost healed 
and the thickening was much less. The fourth 
dose of vaccine was given. 

On January 19th the patient had the last dose 
of vaccine and the limb had regained its normal 
size. 

Conclusions.—This case did not appear to 
respond to the ordinary line of treatment and, 
the mare being a valuable one, I was desirous 
of guarding against the risk of septic infection 
and a permanent thickening of the joint. I 
therefore considered vaccine therapy advisable, 
and the manner in which the case responded 
to the treatment, was, to me, satisfactory. 

C..J. Peach, MiR.C.V.S., 
In The Veterinary Record. 





RELAPSING MILK FEVER 

I was called about 7 a. m., a couple of weeks 
ago, by a farmer, ten miles south. He informed 
me he had a cow suffering from what he thought 
was milk fever. On arrival I found the cow 
down with the head around on the side—a sign 
quite constant in milk fever. The temperature 
was subnormal, and the cow was in a comatose 
condition. I was informed the cow had fresh- 
ened two days previously and had given a good 
flow of milk, but on the second day the flow 
suddenly decreased, and the cow went off her 
feed and appeared in much the same condition 
as I found her. 

I milked out all the four quarters, which con- 
tained very little milk, and inflated the udder. 
In about three hours, the animal became quite 
normal, commenced chewing her cud and made 
three or four unsuccessful attempts to rise. I 
again milked out the udder, when I got about 
a gallon of milk. 

In about fifteen minutes, the patient suffered 
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a relapse and assumed the same position with 
her head to the side, and all the other signs of 
milk fever returned. I immediately inflated the 
udder again, and in about two hours, the cow 
became normal. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to rise, with our assistance, she stood up and 
began feeding. The next day the farmer in- 
formed me that the animal was quite normal 
and was giving a fairly good flow of milk. 

What caused the relapse in this case? Did ] 
milk the cow too soon after she started to re- 
cover? 

W. Speirs, V. S. 
Wadena, Saskatchewan 


ESOPHAGOTOMY 

The subject, an aged polled cow, had broken 
loose, found her way to a quantity of potatoes, 
and over-estimating her powers of deglutition, 
had endeavored to swallow one of these tubers 
the size of a moderate fist. 

The animal stood in a miserable tumble- 
down hut to which the owner gave the dignified 
name of byre. I proceeded in a crouched con- 
dition to hunt for the offending potato. I was 
unable to reach it through the mouth as it was 
firmly fixed beyond the pharynx. An attempt 
was then made with the probang, but the ob- 
struction was so large and so firmly lodged that 
it was impossible to move it. 

All other expedients known to me having 
failed, I decided on esophagotomy as the only 
means calculated to save the animal’s life. This 
was done under exceptional difficulties, for in 
addition to the filth and small size of the shed 
to which we were confined owing to inclement 
weather, I was not armed with any instruments 
beyond a pocket knife and a pair of scissors. 
The good wife provided two candles, a needle 
and sewing cotton. I need not say that the 
technic in these circumstances was not “accord- 
ing to the book.” It was a case of cutting 
down on the offending tuber, removing it, sutur- 
ing the esophagus with cotton thread and the 
skin with pin sutures. 

Water alone was allowed the patient. for two 
days, when this was supplemented by nutrient 
gruels. In ten days a fistula formed and fluids 
trickled out through the opening when the cow 
drank. This opening admitted one’s little fin- 
ger. Its edges were scarified and it closed up 
in a fortnight. The cow calved in four months, 
and a year later when the writer last saw het, 
deglutition was normal and there was no indica- 
tion of stricture. 

L. W. Wynn Lloyd, F. R. C. V. S. 

Carnarvon, Wales 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR INCREASING 
QUANTITY OF MILK IN COWS 

As far as I am aware, no specific or any 
special drugs are prescribed for increasing the 
quantity of milk. Wallis Hoare in Veterinary 
Therapeutics writes on galactagogues: “There 
are no drugs which are of practical value in this 
respect. Jaborandi increases the secretion of 
milk, but only in a temporary degree, and is not 
employed as a galactagogue. A healthy condi- 
tion of the dam and good feeding are necessary 
for the production of milk, and a liberal milk 
diet assists lactation in animals nursing their 
young.” (Third edition.) 

I have tried the following prescription in four 
cases with success: 

k Tinct. jaborandi, 1 oz. 
Tinct. nux vomica, % oz. 
Water, 1 pint. 
M. ft. haust. 
Sig:—To be given morning and evening 
for ten days. , 

The cases I treated had no trouble with their 
udders and were in good condition. The com- 
plaint in these cases was that the cows gave 
scanty milk and two of them would not even 
allow the calves to suckle. Under the above 
treatment within less than a week the quantity 
of milk was appreciably increased and remained 
so for some months. No special diet or any 
change in diet was ordered. 

I hope the profession will give a fair trial to 
the above prescription, when there is an oppor- 
tunity, in those cases not due to diseased con- 
dition of the udder, and publish the results. If 
the diminution in quantity of milk is due to 
poor appetite and condition that, of course, 
should be corrected first and also attention 
should be paid to diet—V. P. Gokhale, G. B. V. 
C., The Veterinary Record. 


UDDER TROUBLE IN COWS 

I should like to have some advice on the fol- 
lowing condition. A client has been having 
trouble with his cows drying up in one quarter 
of the udder shortly after freshening. Usually 
a small bunch or growth is felt at the junction 
of the teat and udder, followed by a slight in- 
flammation and subsequent drying of that quar- 
ter. Several cows have been ruined in this 
manner; in fact, this client sold off all his cows 
and started over again, yet the condition con- 
tinues. Just recently a nice heifer dried up 
without any outward manifestations. ‘ The cattle 
have been T. B. tested, the owner is feeding 
well, and we know of no poisonous weeds. This 
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condition has continued over a period of six or 
seven years—E. C. W. ° ‘ 

Reply by J. F. DeVine: I should think the 
trouble you describe due to some local condi- 
tion. You probably feel the same since it is 
not common in your community or elsewhere. 
It looks as if there is some infection in the 
stable or around the farm. Not long since, I 
was called in consultation to the state of Rhode 
Island where udder trouble threatened to ruin 
a purebred herd. Most of the year around new 
cases were constantly showing up, and this in 
spite of the most thorough scrubbing and dis- 
infecting of the stables twice weekly. The 
trouble was simple enough to trace when we 
found an open sewage pool, where all the 
sewage of the estate emptied. This was in the 
lower corner of the night pasture, and naturally 
some of the cows wallowed through it every 
night. That portion was fenced off, and the 
trouble ceased, except during fly season when 
the flies occasionally carried infection to the 
udders. 


HATPIN IN COW’S TONGUE 

Some years ago when in practice at Dover, 
Delaware, I received a telephone call from a 
client to see a cow and to bring my gun, that the 
cow had rabies and the owner wanted her killed 
at once. I did not inquire about the symptoms 
over the telephone and answered the call 
promptly. On arrival I found the cow tied with 
two chains, the owner saying he had fixed her 
so she could not hurt me while standing in 
front of her to shoot. However, I was slow on 
the “shooting medicine” and began to question 
the owner as to how long he had noticed the 
animal in that condition. I also noted the fol- 
lowing symptoms: nervousness, sometimes in- 
clined to butt at you. When water or feed was 
placed within reach of the patient, she would 
dive into it as if famished, then jump into the 
chains and show convulsions. 

After careful consideration, I told the owner 
I did not think his diagnosis correct. He asked, 
“Well, what does ail her?” 

“TI will try to find out if you will hold her for 
me after I place a bull leader in her nose.” 

“Not by a long shot will I hold her,” was his 
answer. 

By this time quite a number of neighbors had 
congregated and among them a young fellow 
we called “Clabber,” the nickname he derived 
from stealing clabber from the neighbors’ milk 
and drinking it. Knowing that “Clabber” was 
illiterate and never would or could learn in 
school, I thought possibly he might take the 
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job of holding the cow. The old saying is 
“know nothing, fear nothing.” And sure enough 
when I got the bull leader in the nose of. the 
cow, I said, “Clabber, take hold of the rope.” 
His answer was, “All right, Doc, I’m not afraid.” 

So I proceeded to place a mouth speculum 
and did so without difficulty, gagged the mouth 
open and found about midway of the length of 
the tongue a hatpin run entirely through and 
stuck in the lower maxillary space. I removed 
the pin, about seven or eight inches long, with 
my splinter forceps, gave the cow tetanus anti- 
toxin, removed the bull leader and asked the 
owner to bring some feed, which the cow ate 


at once. There were no further symptoms of 
convulsions. My helper said, “You people 
standing around know nothing. If it hadn’t 


been for Doc and me, the cow would be dead.” 


This is a true history of the case and showed 
me that a doctor should never make a hurried 
diagnosis or let the owner make one for him. 
The case did a lot of good for my reputation 
as a veterinarian in that community. But had 
I shot the cow and the hatpin had been found, 
do you think I would have’ felt foolish? I'll 
say I would. 

J. R. Kuhns 

Wilmington, Del. 


PRACTICAL CONTROL MEASURES FOR 
ABORTION IN CATTLE 

Another year of experimentation with vac- 

cines serves to strengthen the faith of the ex- 

perimenters in this agent as an effective meas- 

ure for controlling the abortion disease. F. B. 

Hadley and E. M. Gildow (Veterinary Science) 


find that the abortion vaccine has enough valte’ 
to warrant its use in herds in which blood tests: 
have shown that abortion infection exists. It’ 


has, however, been found safe only to vaccinate 
open or non-pregnant .cows and heifers, and 
after this is done, breeding should be post- 
poned for at least two months. 

In view of the seriousness which this disease 
has assumed in many herds of cattle, it seems 
desirable to summarize the practical principles 
of herd management which have been most 
satisfactory in controlling this disease. The 
following points are suggested for the control 
of contagious abortion in cattle: 

(1) Isolate every cow that has aborted, that 
has retained the afterbirth, or that has a vagi- 
nal discharge. When practicable, all that have 
reacted to the blood test should be isolated even 
though they have not aborted. 


(2) Dispose | of aborted fetuses and contam- 
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inated: bedding by: burning or deep burial. 

(3) Disinfect. the gutters and floor with a 
reliable. disinfectant prepared and applied ac- 
cording to the directions of the manufacturer, . 

(4) Sell at once for immediate slaughter the 
first cow that aborts. 

(5) Douche daily with salt solution (two 
tablespoons of common salt to one gallon of 
warm water) all cows that have a vaginal dis- 
charge, and spray or sponge their rear parts 
with a warm disinfectant solution (a 3 per cent 
solution of a coal tar disinfectant is good), 
When the discharge has a foul odor, a weak 
antiseptic solution may be used to irrigate the 
vagina (a 0.5 per cent solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite can be recommended). 

(6) Have your veterinarian remove retained 
afterbirths and cleanse the wombs, in order to 
prevent an accumulation of pus, which would 
be likely to produce sterility. 

(7) In herds where abortion is prevalent 
vaccinate heifers and cows about two months 
before breeding to aid them in warding off the 
abortion infection. 

(8) Feed a ration that is adequate as to both 
nutriment and mineral content, and free from 
contamination with disease-producing germs. 

(9) Postpone breeding cows that have 
aborted until all signs of a vaginal discharge 
have disappeared and until the genital organs 
are normal. 

(10) Call a veterinarian for all cows that are 
sick, fail to come in heat, or faily promptly to 
conceive. He will endeavor to determine the 
nature;’ exfent, and progress of the affection, 
and will prescribe suitable treatment. 

“f 20° - Abortion in Swine Studied 

Investigation of the cause and control of in- 
fectidits abortion in swine has been continued 
during the past year by F. B. Hadley and B. A. 
Beach (Veterinary Science). They have con- 
firmed their previous conclusions that this dis- 
ease is the result of.a definite germ or organ- 
ism, that causes abortion when artificially intro- 
duced into the body of pregnant sows. 

They have also shown that vaccination with 
live abortion ‘bacilli of porcine origin is prob- 
ably an:effective method of preventing natural 
infection. It was found that when large doses 
of the abortion disease germs are introduced 
into. the blood of the animal, vaccination would 
not control the disease. It was further shown 
that the vaccination of open sows and gilts is 
ordinarily. not :a harmful operation, though 
some .animals fail to breed after it. The trials 
indicate that the vaccine should be introduced 
intravenously (into the veins) rather than sub- 
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cutaneously (under the skin)—Farm Progress, 
Wis. Agric. Exp. Sta. 


MILK ANOMALY, GANGRENE AND 
SNAKEBITE 

The following case may be of a naturé not 
unfamiliar to many practitioners, but it is a new 
one to me, and I thought perhaps it would be 
of interest to others. I was called one morning 
to examine a registered Toggenburg goat, six 
months old, with a large full udder, so full; in 
fact, that milk dripped from one teat. The goat 
appeared to be slightly uncomfortable as she 
threw her head back at intervals. The owner 
has but two goats, the only ones in this visinity, 
and his other goat is a female twin to. the goat 
I examined. This goat has always been kept 
in the stable or tethered in a pasture within 
sight of the house, and as there are no other 
goats in the vicinity there is no possibility of 
pregnancy. What is the explanation? She 
comes from a heavy milking dam:and has been 
well fed, her ration containing a large amount 
of alfalfa. 

The past week I had another case that puzzled 
me. A grade Guernsey cow about seven years 
old, lay flat on her side in the barnyard showing 
every symptom of parturient paresis—subnor- 
mal temperature, slow, shallow respiration, eyes 
closed. History indicated the cow had appeared 
normal the previous day until evening when she 
would not get up. She was allowed to remain 
in the barnyard until the next morning, when 
I was summoned. This cow had freshened in 
February, almost six months before, and had 
been bred about six weeks later. My diagnosis 
was milk fever, and treatment consisted of infla- 
tion of the udder, camphor subcutaneously, 
adrenalin intravenously, catheterization and 
manual removal of feces. About noon the cow 
got up and was placed in the stable, given a 
cathartic, also nux vomica, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia and coffee. The next morning the 
animal appeared to be normal and the case was 
discharged. Four days later I was called again. 
The cow was eating with temperature normal 
and eyes bright, but her entire sternum, right 
shoulder and foreleg were swollen to about five 
times the natural size, edematous and painful 
with much crepitation as of air beneath the skin. 
Just behind the elbow the skin had broken and 
the muscles and tissues beneath were decom- 
posed, while portions had fallen out in some 
places revealing the bone. This decomposition 
has advanced rapidly over the shoulder, foreleg 
and sternum. The animal shows nervous symp- 
toms, frequently biting the affected parts. I 
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have trimmed away large portions of decom- 
posed tissue and-use a flavine solution to cleanse 


the parts.:; What is the diagnosis? I had 
thought of malignant edema but discarded that 
for decubital. gangrene. 


Another : recent. case, probably common in 
some districts, was in a large Holstein grade 
cow, put in the pasture at noon in seemingly 
perfect health, brought home in the evening 
greatly depressed, staggering, eyes dull and 
staring, temperature subnormal, profuse diarrhea 
and one quarter of the udder extremely swollen, 
hard and producing a- watery, bloody fluid. I 
gave the animal one pint of warm castor oil, 
one dram of nux vomica and one pint of strong 
coffee, also two drams boric acid and one dram 
sodium salicylate. The following morning the 
inflammation had spread to three quarters of 
the udder, which were hard, cold and blue— 
gangrene. The animal could not get up and 
died at noon the same day. My diagnosis was 
poisoning, probably due to the bite of a poison- 
ous snake. Last summer I had a similar case 
where the owner had seen a rattlesnake bite a 
cow. 

John J. Shelly 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


FOREIGN BODY INJURY IN DOG 

During the fall rains of 1923, I had a call 
from a resident of the creek flats with the in- 
formation that a dog had been hurt while hunt- 
ing and my presence was desired as soon as pos- 
sible. As there was a mile of steep, slippery 
clay hill to descend, the return trip would be 
practically impossible for Henry to negotiate, 
so I asked the client to bring the dog to the top 
of the hill, some two and one-half miles from 
his home. He said the dog couldn’t stand the 
trip but he would be ready with a team to help 
out the 22% horse power supposed to be pos- 
sessed by Henry, and this assistance proved to 
be very useful indeed. 


On arriving I found a black and tan hound 
pup, about six months old, that had been so 
interested in chasing a rabbit that he had run 
into a dead branch on a fallen log, the projection 
having entered the animal’s mouth and broken 
off. The twig was four or five inches long, 
about five-eighths inch in diameter, and seemed 
to be in there to stay. 

After administering as much ether as I could 
under .the circumstances, I made an investiga- 
tion and found a peculiar knot in the twig that 
had passed in quite readily with the force of the 
dog striking the branch, but interfered with the 
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return trip. Also the branch had penetrated 
everything but the skin just anterior to the left 
shoulder, so an incision was made at this place 
and the stick removed with little difficulty. 

After applying a mild antiseptic to the wound, 
I had the patient placed in an empty corn-crib 
with instructions that he should have absolute 
quiet, with a small dish each of water and milk 
at his disposal. I departed feeling quite posi- 
tive that canine heaven would be enriched by 
one more recruit. 

About a week later, an antiquated buggy 
rattled into my yard—the loose spokes on the 
vehicle were far in the majority. The occu- 
pants proved to be the grizzled veteran of many 
coon hunts, and yes, the same hound pup, with 
an abscess under the jaw, which was opened 
and dressed. He had not missed a meal and 
was running rabbits the second day after the 
injury. 

The owner of the dog passed away about a 
year later, and with his demise also passed my 
last forlorn hope of ever obtaining earthly com- 
pensation for my services and trouble in this 
case. 

= J. V. Hills, D. V. M. 

Gowanda, N. Y. 


FISH HOOK IN DOG’S NASAL CAVITY 


A smooth-haired fox terrier, two years old, 
was presented at the hospital for treatment. 
The owner complained that a piece of wire, the 
size of an ordinary office pin, was firmly lodged 
in the nasal cavity of the animal with a small 
portion protruding. As to how the dog got it, 
the owner could not give any idea. 

A muzzle was applied and examination made. 
Slight hemorrhage. ensued as a result of the 
manipulation. Finally, I suspected the foreign 
body to be a fish hook, the sharp end being 
engaged firmly in the tissues of the outer wall 
of the passage, about four centimeters from the 
left nostril. 

The animal was properly restrained for oper- 
ation, No anesthetic nor instrument of any 
kind was used. The procedure. was simple. 
The free end of the foreign body was held 
tightly, then the hook was pushed toward the 
interior of the cavity and to the right, gradually 
turning the free end toward the hooked portion, 
and with moderate traction the operation was 
completed. During the process the head of the 
patient was held low to prevent inhalation of the 
blood. 

Hemorrhage continued but it was so slight 
that no hemostatic seemed necessary. A mild 
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disinfectant was all that was applied, and in 
three days the dog was fully recovered. 
Lope M. Yutuc, D. V. M. 
Manila, P. I. 


PURPURA HEMORRHAGICA IN A DOG 

The following case is of interest since pur- 
pura in the dog is very rare. Hutyra and Marek 
mention a couple of cases that had been ob- 
served in this animal. 

On February 20, 1925, a dog was brought to 
my office for treatment. The animal had all 
the symptoms of distemper, and the owner was 
given capsules containing iodin, potassium di- 
chromate and creosote with instructions to give 
one every eight to ten hours to the patient. 
The only peculiarity noted at this time was a 
rash on the dog’s belly that did not look alto- 
gether characteristic of distemper. However, 
a great deal of consideration was not given to 
this one factor. 

About a week elapsed, when the dog was 
brought back, apparently little improved, so he 
was kept at the hospital and the following ob- 
servations made during the next few days. 

The scabs on the belly when washed or 
rubbed off bled profusely. Later similar patches 
appeared under the eyes and on the bridge of 
the nose and if irritated at all would show an 
extreme tendency to bleed. An examination of 
the mucous membranes of the eyes, the buccal 
mucosa and the gums revealed numerous pe- 
techial and ecchymotic spots. Any interference 
with the mouth, such as giving a capsule, would 
cause the running of a bloody mucus. About 
this time, swellings were observed on both 
front feet. This condition gradually ascended 
the legs until all four were similarly affected. 
The lips and nose were next to show swelling. 
Hematuria and a bloody bowel discharge were 
present during the latter part of the illness. 

Treatment consisted in distemper serum being 
given every day in 10 and 15 c.c. doses, calcium 
chlorid, 5 grains in capsules, twice daily, and 
turpentine, 10 minims, once daily. The treat- 
ment, however, was of no avail, and the dog 
succumbed to the disease about six days after 
he was placed in the hospital. 

No postmortem examination was made, but I 
was satisfied that this was a case of purpura. 
Recently at the A. V. M. A. meeting in Port- 
land, this subject was brought up in the canine 
section, and a practitioner from New York City 
reported having had a similar case in a ‘dog, 
which had been verified by laboratory diagnosis. 

° G. A. Jones, D. V. M. 

Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
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BUTYN IN AVIAN SURGERY 

Most of our readers know of the splendid 
work being done by Dr. Sivert Eriksen, Pathol- 
ogist at the Missouri State Poultry Experiment 
Station, Mountain Grove, Missouri. Dr. Erik- 
sen, through the Experiment Station, publishes 
some excellent circulars on Avian Pathology. 
Circular No. 9, dated July 1, 1925, is on Avian 
Surgery. Dr. Eriksen says: “Anesthetic: The 
sensorium of the fowl is so poorly developed, 
except in the region of the head, that an anes- 
thetic is usually not necessary except for opera- 
tions on the head and appendages. Operations 
for ingluvotomy or gonadectomy seldom cause 
the bird noticeable pain or marked concern. 
Ablation of the wattles or drainage of the 
paranasal sinuses on the other hand appears to 
cause the bird a great deal of discomfort. 

“For use as local anesthetics Nonidez reports 
that cocain or morphin have proven absolutely 
valueless. We have not had opportunity to try 
these drugs. A one per cent solution of Butyn 
injected at the base of the wattles and dropped 
into the eye has apparently produced a diminu- 
tion in sensibility to tests by pinching the wattles 
and touching the eyeball. 

“Drainage of the sinuses of the head: The 
outstanding features of sinus operations are 
pain and hemorrhage. When practical a one 
per cent solution of Butyn may be used as a 
local anesthetic. Good results have also been 
secured with ether or chloroform as general 
anesthetics for sinus operations. It is a more 
common practice, however, to use sufficient 
restraint and dispense with the anesthetic. The 
advisability of using an anesthetic must be left 
to the judgment of the operator.” 

These suggestions coming from such an au- 
thority as Dr. Eriksen are worthy of careful 
consideration. Butyn is one of the finest local 
anesthetics available. It ¢an be used topically 
for instance by dropping in the eye as suggested 
by Dr. Eriksen or for nerve blocking or infil- 
tration, and best of all it is non-narcotic and is 
not a habit forming drug, consequently no offi- 
cial narcotic order blank is needed. 

As Butyn is approximately twice as effective 
as cocain, it only needs to be used in one-half 
the strength; in other words, where you would 
use a 5 per cent solution of cocain, a 2 per cent 
solution of Butyn will do the same work, con- 
sequently Butyn is more economical than is 
cocain. Butyn is supplied in bottles of a 2 per 
cent solution, in 3-grain tablets and in tablets 
of Butyn and epinephrin. The advantage of the 
epinephrin and Butyn combination is that the 
epinephrin (adrenalin) contracts the blood ves- 
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sels and lessens hemorrhage in surgical opera- 
tions. 

If you have not tried Butyn, you should do. so 
at the first opportunity. A circular on Butyn in 
veterinary practice will be sent to any one re- 
questing it. 

E. E. Sweebe 
Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, II. 


BUMBLEFOOT 

A purebred White Orpington cock was no- 
ticed to have an enlarged foot and difficulty in 
getting around. I operated on the foot sur- 
gically and removed a piece of hard, necrotic 
tissue, about one and one-half inches long and 
one-half inch thick. The cavity was swabbed 
out with tincture of iodin and the foot bandaged 
for a few days. 

Poultry specialists say this condition is caused 
by a bacterium, which I am not going to deny, 
but as I am a general practitioner and not a 
specialist, I shall make no further comment on 
this case, except to say that the patient made a 
complete and uneventful recovery and is now 
able to go about his usual duties around the 
barnyard. : 
Rembrandt Morgan 
Winfield, W. Va. 


THE SALE OF MINERAL MIXTURES BY 
VETERINARIANS 

In looking over the July issue of Veterinary 
Medicine, I note the question was asked if a 
veterinarian should devote his spare time calling 
on his clientele in the capacity of a salesman 
selling mineral mixtures, hog powders or other 
such products, and if this would be ethical and 
professional. 

I have been handling mineral feed since De- 
cember, 1924, and feel that I have performed a 
real service for my clients in calling their atten- 
tion to a product that will make them more 
money on their livestock. I think it is just as 
ethical to sell them a good mineral feed as it is 
to give them good advice about sanitation and 
housing of their animals. 

I do not mean to say that a veterinarian should 
handle anything of which he does not know the 
ingredients, but in the case of the product I 
have been handling, the ingredients are made 
known by the producers, and this mineral mix- 
ture is just as essential in the feeding of high 
producing cows and quick growing animals as 
the other feeds. 

The question often is asked of the veterinar- 
ian as to what causes cows to eat or try to eat 
any kind of object such as boards, bones, rags 
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and. harness. We. naturally ‘tell. the owners 
there is a lack of minerals. The next question 
is as to where this mineral feed can be obtained. 
Then we either have to sell them some or direct 
them to some other representative of a mineral 
company, and the majority of the companies 
put out worm expeller, dips and other products 
as well. So why not keep business at home? 

K. K. Shott 

Buhl, Idaho 


In the July issue of Veterinary Medicine, I 
note the question: Is it professional for vet- 
erinarians to devote spare time calling on their 
clientele in the capacity of salesmen selling min- 
eral mixtures, hog powders or other products? 

In answering this question, I should like to 
say that I consider it professional for any vet- 
erinarian to recommend and supply to his 
clients anything that will help their condition 
and be of benefit to their livestock. I consider 
a real meritorious mineral feed a great benefit 
to all livestock when fed in addition to the 
other rations. Feeling that way is why I am 
recommending and selling to my clients a good 
brand of mineral feed, and I am proud to say 
that providing this for my clients has been an 
asset to my profession and not a liability. I 
will say further that I shall continue this prac- 
tice as long as I can procure a good mineral 
feed. Le 

T. I. Fletcher 

Riverside, Cal. 


EXTRA-UTERINE PREGNANCY 

A farmer called me to see a horse, and while 
I was taking care of the animal, the owner told 
me he had a ewe that aborted about a month 
before and shortly after she aborted he noticed 
a rupture and the ewe was not doing well. 

On examining what looked like a rupture, I 
found a dead fetus just inside the hide of the 
mother ewe. Parts of the decayed fetus were 
being discharged through an opening near the 
navel of the mother. The posterior feet of the 
dead lamb were sticking between the abdominal 
muscles of the mother in the median line. 

The ewe recovered from the operation of re- 
moving the fetus and is now looking as well as 
any of the rest of the flock. There was no 
viscera of the mother in the cavity from which 
the fetus was removed. 

Where did this fetus originate? The ewe had 
aborted a lamb a month before this was noticed. 
é W. A. Smith 


.Rock. Valley,.Ia. ; 
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THERAPEUTIC NOTES 

Zinc Peroxid: For eczema and other skin 
diseases this substance is prescribed with half its 
weight of potassium iodid and one-tenth its 
weight of tartaric acid. The mixture liberates 
iodin on contact with moist surfaces. 

Theobromin and Sodium Salicylate: This 
double salt is useful as a diuretic in cardiac 
dropsy and chronic kidney disease; administered 
with digitalis its action is prolonged. 

Terpin Hydrate: Terpin hydrate in small 
doses is useful in lessening the cough in chronic 
bronchitis. It has been used as a remote hem- 
ostatic. 

Sodium Thiosulphate: Sodium thiosulphate 
is rarely administered internally. It is used as 
a lotion (1 in 8) for ringworm and other para- 
sitic diseases. 

Sodium Phosphate: This is a saline cathartic, 
resembling in its mode of action the sulphates 
of magnesium and sodium. A small proportion 
is absorbed, and thus it forms a source of phos- 
phorus. 

Sodium Glycerophosphate: The glycerophos- 
phates of sodium, calcium, potassium, iron and 
magnesium, mixed or combined with casein, 
form the basis of many valuable nerve foods. 

Salol: It must not be forgotten that, when 
salol is decomposed in the intestine, the phenol 
liberated may lead to symptoms of poisoning. 
This action must not be overlooked in the ad- 
ministration of this drug to dogs. 

Sal Alembroth: Alembroth salt is a double 
chlorid of mercury and ammonium. It is a 
powerful antiseptic. It combines less readily 
with albumin than mercuric chlorid and is there- 
fore less irritating to the tissues and more pen- 
etrating. 

Rhubarb: In diarrhea due to irritating sub- 
stances rhubarb is very useful, as its after- 
astringent effect checks the diarrhea. In small 
doses rhubarb is a’stomachic especially valuable 
in atomic dyspepsia. 

Resorcin is a useful anipruritic. Combined 
with zinc oxid in an ointment it is used in 
psoriasis, eczema and other irritable skin affec- 
tions. 

Quinin Tannate: Tannate of quinin is much 
less bitter than the more common salts and 
consequently will be taken when the less pleas- 
ant salts are refused. ' 

Pyridin: Pyridin occurs in the products re- 
sulting from the dry distillation of autogenous 
substances. It is found in animal oil (Dippel’s 
oil) and thus this oil is not suitable for the man- 
ufacture of skin dressings—B. G., The Veteri- 
nary Record. . 
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‘ES ON THE NEW JERSEY MEET- 
ING, ASBURY PARK, JULY 9, 10, 1925 
resident, Dr. Arthur Ward Smith called the 
seting to order on the afternoon of July | Oth. 
A'tepresentative of the public échoots of Asbury 
Park welcomed the association, and Dr. “Tom”. 
fjith responded in his usual good cheer, mak- 


it plain to the representative that the New 


’ in their organization. 
Dr. H. K. Miller of New York City, certainly 
sit a fine talk on “Withstraint and Treatment 
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of; Cats.” The doctor confined his remarks 
1 Keely to real practical problems that we meet 
every day in treating and handling cats, the 
little details that so readily distinguish a prac- 
tical man from an impractical one. Everyone 
khows that most cats are shy, and how to 
handle them with the least danger to the opera- 
tor without causing too much concern to a 
sympathetic owner is no easy matter. Putting 
cats under cover if too timid helps a lot; using 
a ‘bandage as a muzzle is not at all cruel but is 
desirable. 

Dr. Miller discussed gastritis and the common 
digestive disturbance so generally known and 
by some considered contagious. Dr. Miller does 
not regard it as contagious. He believes that 
there are many things that may disturb the di- 
gestive tract so as to destroy the resistance that 
is naturally present against the bacilli that de- 
velop in this condition. The very fact that a 
cat is confined in a strange place, or taken on 
a‘long journey is sufficient to bring about in- 
testinal stasis or constipation which is all that is 
necessary in the doctor's opinion to develop this 
so frequent intestinal disorder. Treatment con- 
sists in guarding the intestinal tract against 
constipation and when present.try to relieve 
it by stimulants, mild cathartics and enemas or 
normal salt solution. Another common com- 
plaint which the doctor finds in cats is gravel 
int the male cat.’ The treatment of course is to 
remove it with a very fine instrument... The 
dector is having a specially fine probe-like cu- 
rette made which he hopes. will simplify this 
operation materially. For giving liquids to cats 
the doctor likes an eye dropper. 

_Dr. Miller’s. remarks were discussed: by Drs. 
Little and McKim. 

‘Dr. DeVine spoke on “Case Reports,” citing 
séveral unusual cases that he had encountered 
in consultation with other veterinarians. 

‘Dr. Charles S. Chase of Bay Shore, N. Y., 
spoke on the subject of “Veterinary Prospects.” 
Dr. Chase reminded the association that great 


congers-is Deing- felt-and experienced: in veter-—--tion, 


_by age, 
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inary circles on account of the lack of studentg 
entering. veterinary colleges, the number not 
__being sufficient. to take the place of those whd 
aré; leaving the profession or those being taker 
by déath ‘and ‘others being compelled to retiré 
The doctor pleaded for everyone in 
terested in veterinary science to use their influ 
ence through every source they can to em 


_ courage the right type of young men to entet 


the profession. 

Dr. Beaudette, of the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural College, handled the subject “Paraty. 
phoid of Birds.” New Jersey is one of the states 
where the poultry industry is of great impor- 
tance and it would seem as though they made no 
mistake in their selection of Dr. Beaudette as 4 
poultry expert. He knows his subject and he 
knows how to tell the other fellow. 


Prof. J. G. Helyar, of the New Jersey State 
Agricultural College, took for his subject “The 
Veterinarian and the State Agricultural Col- 
lege.” He gave a good, sensible talk, recog: 
nizing in an unpainted way the great service 
that the veterinary profession gives to the state 
and to the community, thoroughly understand: 
ing the limitations of the veterinary practice in 
the hands of laymen but likewise appreciating 
that a properly tutored layman is more appre- 
ciative of veterinary science than an untutored 
one. 


While we all know that we now and ther 
come in contact with an agricultural graduate, 
that knows too much for one man and not quite 
enough for two, still in our experience they aré 
greatly in the minority, and we secretly suspect 
that if they had been tutored under Prof. Helyat 
we need to have no worry as to the kind of 
dogma they were taught. _Wish we had more 
like him. 


Dr. H. J. Amling of New York City, was the 
last speaker. His subject was “Canine Intesti- 
nal Disturbances.” The doctor is to be con- 
gratulated on his contribution to the New Jer- 
sey meeting. 

J. F. DeVine 


At a meeting of the Vermont Veterinary Med- 
ical Association at Burlington, Vt., July 7th, 
Dr. J. N..Frost of Cornell University, spoke on 
diseases of cattle; Dr. H. C. Stetson of St. 
Johnsbury, read a paper on the treatment of 
wounds in. horses; and Dr. George Stephens of 
White River Junction, discussed the treatment 
and handling of canine distemper. Dr. J. A. 
Rust of vn is a of the associa- 
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‘SOLUPINOL oe 
THESUPER-ANTISEPTIC and DEODORANT | 


It took over fifty centuries to perfect a twin-six motor car, and it has taken from 
Pasteur's time to the present to produce SOLUPINOL. “hae 

SOLUPINOL will do everything that any other antiseptic will do, and then its. 
praises are not half sung. 

It is the ONE ANTISEPTIC that adapts itself to every place, either ‘in the surgeon's 
hands or in the dispensing field, —NON-POISONOUS—-NON-CORROSIVE. 

As a deodorant it defies even lodoform. 

Some of the many places where it stands par excellence are as a wound dressing 
(two per cent solution). ; 

Removing stains or odors from the hands without irritating or puckering the skin 


(ten per cent solution). 
For keeping down putrefaction and soothing the uterine mucosa ‘in cases of retained 


placenta, two ounces of SOLUPINOL and two ounces of any bland oil sprinkled around in 
the uterus will soothe the inflamed cotyledons and so release the fetal membranes and-at 
the same time its action as a deodorant: is little short of phenomenal. __ . 

For KENNEL use, those who have’ used it say that its usefulness beggars description. 

Used as a bath (five per cent solution) it CLEANSES the skin, imparts LUSTER to 
the coat, KILLS FLEAS, and leaves a delightful:odor. © 

For any form of cleansing and for every kind of room or building ‘it :at ‘once -wins . | 
favor. By adding two ounces of SOLUPINOL to a gallon of hot water NO SOAP is neces- 
sary. It will cut dirt without corroding metal or dimming polished wood with-a ‘sdothing 
rather than an irritating effect upon the hands. "» 





Per Pint Bottle........................ $ .50 
Per Gallon 2.50 
Per 5 Gallons 11.00 





A trial pint bottle with every cash order amounting to $2.00 
PLEASE NOTE THESE SPECIALTIES AND COMPARE PRICES 
RECTAL THERMOMETERS pee 
Registere 
Pear Bulb in shape. Hard Rubber Case with Pocket Clip attached 
75 CENTS EACH 
Full line of Ring and Veterinary Thermometers 
IODINE SWABS (6 to a box) 
As used by the U. S. Government in field work. Handy for your outside ‘practice. 





12 BOXES 50 CENTS 
ALL METAL HYPODERMIC SYRINGE 
5 cc. Syringe 4 Assorted Needles. Fitted in a Nickel Case 


$2.00 COMPLETE 
Hollow-Handle Operating SCALPELS—1!4 inch—$1.00 EACH 
GOSHEN GAUZE BANDAGES 
Best Bandage Gauze (Mesh 44 x 40) 
64 





1 inch x 10 yards. Per dozen........ $ 3 inchx 10 yards. Per dozen........ 1.56 

14 inch x 10 yards. Per dozen........ .84 3Y; inch x 10 yards. Perd eens. 
2 inchx 10 yards. Per dozen........ 1.08 ee ee ee is 
2V4 inch x 10 yards. \Per.dozen........ 1.32 4 inchx 10 yards. Per dozen........ 2.00 | 

FIVE YARD GAUZE siuianns 
5 yards Standard, Extra Close Woven Gauze.............--..-----+00++++ $ .52 each; $6.00 :per..doz. | 
: Z. O. PLASTERS om 

Oxide of Zinc Adhesive Plaster, 5 yards x 12 inches, per roll $1.75 . 
Bay-Hesive, 3 sizes (14 inch, 14 inch, 2 inch x 10 yards) on a spool......................-- $1.75 ; 


Full line of Surgical Dressings, Instruments, Rubber Goods, Drugs and Biologics 
“The Practitioners’ House”’ 


J. F. DeVINE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


DeVine 
'GOSHEN, N. Y. 
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i" © HOLSTEIN: COW SETS»RECORD © 
* A new world’s record has been made by 
‘Aaggie Segis Calamity - No. 83498. Holstein 
dairy-.cow, the ‘property of Mr. 
of Hayfield,. Manitoba. .. 

On March 19, 1924, she gave birth to : a a bull 











Vcalf, and at the age of six months this, calf was 
i sold for the sum of $250. For a period of 353 
days, which was her lactation “period from 
March 19, 1924, she gave 19,215 pounds of milk 
with a fat content of 3.47; this is her exact 
“record under the R. O. P, test supervised by the , 


_. Manitoba.’ 
ment for an extreme form of metritis following 








«.Deépartment. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada 
On July 2, 1925, the cow gave birth to four 


‘\_ formal living calves, of which three were heif- 
i Lawsen Le 


ers and the fourth a bull calf. Their exact 
weights at thirteen days of age, when the ac. 
companying picture was taken, were as follows: 
bull calf °72%4 pounds; heifer 6044 pounds; 
heifer 63 pounds; heifer 5932 pounds; « total 
weight of 25634 pounds. 

The cow has been under the veterinary medj- 
cal attention'of Dr. Harry H. Ross of Brandon, 
The animal had been under treat- 


‘parturition,.but on July 15th, when the picture 
was taken, the cow’s temperature was back to 
normial and she was commencing to gain, while 


all the calves were in one hundred per cent 


health. 

Mr: Lawson, the owner, commenced the 
breeding of purebred Holstein dairy cattle about 
three years ago and at’ the present time has 
twenty-one head of purebreds, nine of which 
have already qualified in the R. O. P. test. Mr. 
Lawson is one of Manitoba’s best farmers and 
one of the Brandon district’s biggest dairymen. 
In addition to keeping exceptionally good cattle, 
he also keeps a splendid offering of real horses. 
He is a great believer in good feed and grows 
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THE VETERINARY 
JOURNAL = = 


Do You u Read. It? 





Hobday, C. M. G., F. R. C. V. S., F. R.'S 


subscription :involyed.- 


, ALEX EGER 
. 9 South Clinton Street 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 









‘the King, whilst the Sub-Editor is Mr. Siedlons ape 

for the practitioner, and has always endeavored to make a a ae of daily clinical work. 
If you wish to keep up to date you cannot afford to leave such a valuable source of informa- 

tien untouched. Even if you only pick up from its columns: one new hint, or one new and 

successful treatment during the year, you will‘be amply repaid for the expenditure of the small 


Tis Verertnary Journat is the only monthly 
paper devoted to the study and practice of 
Veterinary, Medicine published in the British 
Isles, and. for the past forty-seven years it has 
maintained. with success its position as one of 
the leading clinical journals of the Veterinary 
Profession throughout the world. 

It contairis the record of the scientific progress 
‘of the Veterinary Profession throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles, India, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 


and Canada. Its sisitinae write from “ee Fees of ‘the world, and the editor is Mr. Frederick 


4) Who is: gn or Surgeon to His Majesty 
V. S. It especially caters 


<onmumen ‘H i}] Reieehima G. E. ‘STECHERT & CO. 
Your Subscription 
($5.00 post free) 


. Write for specimen. copy to 


‘BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX 


Medical and Veterinary Publishers 
8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, ENGLAND 


151-155 West 25th Street 
New York, U.:S. A. 
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PARA-DI-PARA 


A new compound of coloring matter of Arsanil Acid 


The Remedy for 
DISTEMPER IN DOGS 


A medicine far superior to any other similar preparation 
now on the market! 


My space is limited but I want to quote a few opinions on the merits of ‘‘Para-Di- 
Para,” given by veterinarians in this country: 

(1) We have used practically all our recent purchase of Para-Di-Para and 

are pleased to say that results to date have been entirely satisfactory. 


We ask that you rush us, etc. 


(2) The dogs are well on the way and eating, no temperature and no dis- 


charge. 


Para-Di-Para is all they claim and then some. 


Will surely 


recommend it to all brother veterinarians. 


For further information apply to 


J. J. FAHL 


824 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sole Agent for U. S. A., Canada, Mexico and Cuba 


corn, alfalfa and sweet clover extensively. He 
was one of the very first farmers in his district 
to put up a silo. 


Dr. W. B. Stegner has moved from Davis 
City to Lincoln, Neb. 


Dr. G. H. Moore announces his change of ad- 
dress from Mexico to Hannibal, Mo. 


Dr. John E. Sommer, formerly at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., is now located at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. I. W. Horton has moved from Middle- 
burne, W. Va., to West Union, W. Va. 


Central Illinois veterinarians held their an- 
nual picnic at Starved Rock, August 19th, with 
a large attendance. The social feature of the 
gathering was specially emphasized with games, 
sightseeing and other entertainment, as well as 
a basket lunch at noon. Those having charge 
of the arrangements were Dr. C. J. Gillen, pres- 
ident, and Dr. Dana Palmer, secretary, of the 
Illinois Valley association; Dr. F. R. Whipple, 
president, and Dr. W. B. Van Cleave, secretary, 
of the Peoria Valley association; Dr. E. H. 





Marquardt, president, and Dr. J. S. Koen, sec- 
retary, of the McLean County association. 


The report of the Department of Pathology, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, for the eleven 
months period ending June 1, 1925, indicates 
that 1489 laboratory examinations were made 
It includes 148 postmortem examinations on 
large animals and 310 postmortem examinations 
on small animals. Furthermore, there were 180 
examinations of suspected rabies material, 326 
examinations of blood, feces, skin scrapings, 
organs and tissues, as well as 397 agglutination 
tests of contagious abortion. 


The second outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Texas, reported on July 29th, occurred 
on the same ranch as the first one, in a herd of 
Brahma cattle owned by Rev. William States 
Jacobs. Dr. Marion Imes of the B. A. I. stated 
the recurrence of the disease was a flareback 
from the infection last year. All exposed and 
infected animals were promptly destroyed, and 
it is now believed the disease has been checked, 
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The annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., October 19th to 22nd, with the Hotel 
Statler as headquarters. Members of the asso- 
ciation and their families will receive a twenty- 
five per cent reduction in railroad fare traveling 
to and from the meeting. The executive secre- 
tary is Mr. Homer N. Calver, American Public 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. The roster issued by the associa- 
tion last year included 41 veterinarians among 
the members. 


Dr. L. P. Beechy, U. S. B. A. I. veterinarian 
stationed at Columbus, Ohio, was sent to Hous- 
ton, Texas, the latter part of August, to aid in 
the suppression of the foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreak. 


Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Rowat of Honokaa, Ha- 
waii, announced the birth of a daughter on 
August 20th, named Rita, weight seven and one- 
half pounds. 


Dr. R. A. Lantz has purchased the practice of 
Dr. C. D. Williams at Woodbine, Iowa. 


Drs. Brainard and Woodruff of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have issued an attractive 128-page book 
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for distribution to their clients on the occasion 
of the opening of the firm’s new dog hospital 


and pet shop. The volume contains illustra- 
tions, stories and verses about dogs, and will no 
doubt be appreciated by owners of pets, while 
at the same time it is good advertising. Dr. 
A. L. Brainard and W. C. Woodruff formed 
their present partnership in 1917, since which 
time their business has grown until it became 
necessary to erect more extensive and improved 
quarters. In addition to their hospital prac- 
tice, they sell dogs and operate a canine ceme- 
tery. They emphasize as their motto: “We like 
dogs.” 


Dr. W. T. Johnson has changed his location 
from Puyallup, Wash., to Corvallis, Ore. 


Dr. C. W. McIntosh, formerly at Toronto, 
is now located at Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dr. F. J. Crow, Secretary of the Eastern Iowa 
Veterinary Association, announces that the 
twelfth annual meeting of the organization will 
be held at the Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., October 7th and 8th. A good program has 
been arranged, and all veterinarians who can 
attend are welcome. 








throat. 


all ear conditions. 


saging drum. 


and rubber inflating bulb. 
Price, $23.25 


65 E. LAKE STREET 


Veterinarian’s Special 


OTOSCOPE 


For the Examination of 
Dogs, Cats, Foxes, Etc. 


The Otoscope with two assorted specula is neces- 
sary in diagnosis of the conditions in mouth and 
A special speculum has been designed by 
Dr. Milks, Cornell Univ., which is included allowing 
a perfect vision of the ear drum and for examining 


By turning lens partly to one side on Otoscope, 
operator can work under a magnified view if desired 
and closing lens gives an airtight instrument for mas- 


Complete in leather covered case with extra lamp 


Prices quoted f. o. b. Chicago 


SHARP & SMITH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CHANGES OF VETERINARY OFFICERS, 
REGULAR ARMY 

1st Lieutenant James E. Noonan, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana, promoted to Captain 
with rank from August 6, 1925. 

Captain Charles M. Cowherd is relieved from 
duty at Fort Sam Houston effective in time to 
sail from San Francisco January 28, 1926, for 
the Hawaiian Department and will report to the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department for 
duty with the Veterinary Corps. 

Major Aquila Mitchell, V. C., was relieved 
from duty at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and re- 
ported to the Commanding Officer, Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., for duty on August 19, 1925. 

2nd Lieutenants Verne C. Hill, Elmer W. 
Young, and Harry R. Leighton, Veterinary Re- 
serve Corps, appointed second lieutenants in the 
Veterinary Corps, Regular Army, to rank from 
August 17th, and directed to report to the 
Commandant, Army Veterinary School, on or 
before September 10th for a course of instruc- 
tion. 

Ist Lieutenant Gardner B. Jones, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, promoted to Captain with rank 
from August 11, 1925. 

Ist Lieutenant Edwin K. Rogers, Fort McIn- 
tosh, Texas, promoted to Captain with rank 
from August 20, 1925. 


VETERINARY RESERVE OFFICERS 
Additional Reserve Officers: 
Captains: 
Batsche, Joseph Henry, 946 Morris St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Goodwin, Clinton Lynch, Reisterstown, Md. 
Kimball, Victor Gage, 46 Kent Road, Upper 
Darby, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ist Lieutenants: 
Gordon, Glenn Harold, 167 Harvey Street, 
Plymouth, Mich. 
2nd Lieutenants: 
Brauner, Victor James, 2310 Robinson Ave- 
nue, Bryan, Texas. 
Brundage, Harold S., 7417 Stony Island Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 
Lyons, Wm. Francis, R. F. D. No. 4, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. 
McCosh, Newton Allen, Randolph, Kansas. 
Sprowls, Clarence Warden, R. F. D. No. 4, 
Shreve, Ohio. 
Young, Elmer William, 1319 Pierre St., Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 
Promotions: 
Herbert, Wm. L., 223 E. 7th Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pa., promoted to Captain. 
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UCCos Cresolis 


Approved Disinfectant 
B. A. I. Order No. 273 


50 gal. drums.............. $1.40 per gal. 
30 gal. drums.............. 1.45 per gal. 
10 gal. chine .............:.. 1.75 per gal. 
Fe MOD ic ckciisdinrincins 1.85 per gal. 
0 Oy I iain ntsc 2.10 per gal. 


Ask us to quote on the following: 


Swine Vermifuge 
Liquor Cresolis Compositus, U. S. P. 
Circle A Dip 
Puro Pine Disinfectant 
Iodine 342% “Approved” 

Iodine, Tincture, U. 3 re 

of enopodium 

Antiseptic Olive Liquid Soap 

y Relief, liquid 


We guarantee that any article you may 
purchase from us will give you the satis- 
faction and service you have a right to 
expect. 


United Chemical Companies 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sinai, Nathan, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., promoted to Captain. 
Winter, John H., Unitarian College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., promoted to Ist Lieutenant. 
Separations: 
Connolly, Paul T., 203 Amhert Avenue, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., failed to accept reappointment. 


Dr. E. L. Manchester has moved from Du- 
rand, Ill., to Dunlap, Ia. 


Dr. Jay H. Bouton has changed his location 
from Delta to Aurora, Colo. 


Dr. R. N. Birdwhistell, formerly at Green- 
field, Ind., is now at Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. F. F. Antle, formerly of Lake Preston, 
S. D., has purchased the practice of Dr. T. H. 
Ruth at De Smet, S. D. Dr. Ruth has accepted 
a position with the state, which he assumed or 
August 31st, and will devote his time to tuber- 
culosis eradication. 


Dr. J. A. Wallace of Bowling Green, Ky., has 
retired from practice and bought a half interest 
in a garage and automobile agency in his city. 
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MONTANA ASSOCIATION MEETING 
The Montana Veterinary Medical Association 
held its annual meeting at Helena on July 17 
and 18, in the Livestock Building at the State 
Capitol. 

The opening address was made by Dr. W. J. 
Butler, State Veterinarian, in the absence of 
Governor J. E. Erickson, who was unable to 
attend. 

Dr. E. D. Nash, Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. F. Wilkins, who was touring Eu- 
rope. Dr. Wilkins sent a message which was 
read at the opening session. Dr. Nash spoke 
on the early history of the Montana Association, 
. being a charter member of the organization. 

In connection with the report of the commit- 
tee on diseases, Dr. B. O. Fisher read a report 
on a slight outbreak of rabies which occurred 
in Great Falls, and which was immediately con- 
trolled by strict quarantine and vaccination of 
all dogs. Montana is normally free from rabies, 
but a dog which developed rabies was brought 
to Great Falls by an automobile tourist. 

The association was very fortunate in having 
Dr. John R. Mohler as the principal speaker. 
He addressed the association on “Tuberculosis 
Eradication,” and also covered other phases of 
the livestock sanitary control work of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. | 

The other papers read were as follows: 

“Tick Paralysis in Sheep,” by Dr. A. F, 
Baldwin of Miles City. 

“Tularemia,” by Dr. W. F. Cogswell, Secre- 
tary of the Montana State Board of Health. 

“Foot-and-mouth Disease in California,” by 
Dr. J. W. Murdoch, Inspector-in-charge for 
Montana, U. S. B. A. I. 

“Relation between Goiter Occurrence and 
Geological Formations,” by Dr. Howard Welch, 
of the Montana State College. 

“The Veterinary Officers’ Reserve Corps of 
the Army,” by Dr. O. P. Davis, of Lewistown. 

“City Milk Inspection,” by Dr. G. E. Thomas 
of Billings. 

“The Present Status of the Horse in Mon- 
tana,” by Dr. N. B. Smith of Billings. 

The morning of the second day of the meet- 
ing was devoted to clinics. The cattle clinic 
was held at the abattoir of the Montana Meat 
Company, and a dog clinic was held in the 
laboratory of the Livestock Sanitary Board. 

In connection with the association meeting, 
the district deputies of the Livestock Sanitary 
Board met with the State Veterinarian for a 
conference on their work, and the federal veter- 
inarians stationed jn the state met with the In- 
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spector-in-charge and Dr. Mohler to discuss thie 
Bureau work. 

At the business sessions, one of the important 
matters discussed was proposed sanitary board 
regulations to prevent the introduction of rabies 
into the state, particularly the question of the 
control of dogs brought in by automobile tour- 
ists. Another item of interest was the approval 
by the association of the work done by the 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners 
towards obtaining reciprocity between the wes- 
tern states in granting licenses to practitioners. 

The officers elected were Dr. E. D. Nash, of 
Helena, president; Dr. G. L. Utley, of Twin 
Bridges, vice-president; and Dr. H. Marsh, of 
Helena, secretary-treasurer. 

Hadleigh Marsh, Secretary 


Dr. R. B. Griffenhagen of Grants Pass, Ore., 
has perfected a prophylactic serum against sal- 
mon poisoning in dogs. Preliminary experi- 
ments have shown the product to be effective 
as a preventive. Dr. Griffenhagen left on 
August 23rd for Fresno, where he will do 
further work on his serum to get it ready to 
put on the market commercially. He also plans 
to work on a curative agent for salmon poison- 
ing. Dr. A. E. Wharton of Colorado, is taking 
care of Dr. Griffenhagen’s practice during his 
absence. 


SUGGESTIONS ON ADVERTISING 

1—Tell the truth—frankly and directly. Re- 
member that advertising is simply “Truth well 
told.” 

2—Stick to simple words, short sentences and 
brief paragraphs—“easy eyefuls of type.” 

3—Avoid words that are obsolete and am- 
biguous. 

4—Don’t be bombastic—make no exaggerated 
claims. 

5—Don’t try to be “clever.” Cutting capers 
is a clown’s job, not a copywriter’s. Be sincere. 

6—Don’t argue or discuss. Tell your story 
briefly and to the point. Say as much as you 
can in as few words as possible. Keep your ob- 
jective always clearly before you. 

7—Be enthusiastic, but stick to the facts. 

8—Humanize your copy. Give it a true-to- 
life touch. Give it movement and action. 

9—Whenever possible, make your appeal to 
some fundamental instinct, motive or emotion, 
such as pride, pleasure, profit, self-preservation, 
comfort, affection, etc. 

10—Be specific. Don’t indulge in vague gen- 
eralities. 


11—Be conversational and frieridly. Keep the 
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other fellow in mind when preparing your mes- 
sage, or better yet, put yourself in his place. 
12—Simplify as well as urge response. Make 
it easy for the reader to act on your sugges- 
tions. Don’t leave him in doubt as to what he 
should do. 
—Reprinted from Pittsford’s Manual for Ad- 
yertisers, Chicago. 


At the A. V. M. A. meeting at Portland last 
July, Dr. W. L. Beebe of St. Paul, Minn., was 
expelled from the association for violation of 
the code of ethics. 


A NEW DRUG TREATMENT FOR 
CANINE DISTEMPER 

A German preparation, a compound of color- 
ing matter of arsanil acid, has been recently 
introduced under the name of “Para-Di-Para,” 
from which favorable results have been ob- 
tained by veterinarians in the treatment of 
canine distemper. 

The product is manufactured by the Chem- 
isch-Pharmazeutische Fabrik Motzen, Dipl. Ing., 
A. Schmidt, Motzen, Germany, and has been 
reported on in medical and other journals. Its 
eficacy has also been discussed by veterinarians 
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in Germany, Austria and Holland, after exten- 
sive and successful experiments. 

The American agent for this preparation is 
J. J. Fahl, 824 W. North Ave., Chicago, III., 
who states he will be glad to send reports by 
European veterinarians on this new remedy to 
any practitioner who is interested. 


The sterile solution of Para-Di-Para is ad- 
ministered subcutaneously and is sold to veter- 
inarians only. The dry form of the product is 
administered by the mouth and may be given to 
dogs by their owners, but Mr. Fahl states he is 
willing to confine the sale of the drug in any 
form to veterinarians if the response from them 
warrants it. 


Dr. Wm. F. Staniforth of Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently entered suit for $5,000 damages against 
the Animal Protective League of that city. In 
his petition Dr. Staniforth stated he was ar- 
rested and tried, July 8th, on charges of muti- 
lating a dog by clipping. its ears and hair. The 
charges were brought by the league agent but 
could not be substantiated and Dr. Staniforth 
was acquitted. He claimed his reputation was 
injured, and he also asked $250 for attorney 


‘fees and court costs. 





















NEONAL 


The new and potent Hypnotic Seda- 
tive and Analgesic for Canine and 
Feline Practice. Send coupon for sam- 


The Abbott Laboratories 


4753 Ravenswood Ave. 





ple and literature. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OBSERVATIONS AT THE NEW YORK 
STATE MEETING, JUNE 24-26, 1925 

Dr. John Adams of Pennsylvania, did not 
show up. We missed him. 

Dr. Fish is one of the greatest toastmasters 
we have ever met. How such a dry man can 
do so well we can’t quite understand. 

You can’t set the price for the other fellow’s 
work, there are too many things entering into it. 

One thing apparent is that Dr. MacKellar is 
becoming quite a public speaker. It is time he 
got out in front, he has been a wheel horse long 
enough. 

Dean Moore reasons “There ain’t no crisis in 
the veterinary profession.” If you listen to 
him long enough you are apt to get the right 
psychology. 

That man Hall certainly is a wonder on para- 
sites. Hope they don’t develop any new ones 
for him down at the Scope’s trial. 

When Rohrer finished his discourse on dis- 
temper, it seemed like a mother-hubbard—cov- 
ered everything. 

Drs. Faust and Knapp hold the world’s record 
for parking endurance. They bought two seats 
in the front row and held them down from wire 
to wire. 

Anyone believing that chlorin gas treatment 
has been discarded should have heard Dr. Buck- 
ingham of Washington. 

President Chase gracefully turned the gavel 
over to Dr. F. E. McClelland. Secretary Hay- 
den was re-elected; looks like he has the job for 
life. Serves him right for doing the work so 


well. 
J. F. DeVine 


RESOLUTION ON DEATH OF DOCTOR 
BENNETT 

The members of the National Association of 
Bureau of Animal Industry Veterinarians of 
Chicago were deeply grieved by the accidental 
and tragic death of one of our former mem- 
bers, Dr. S. E. Bennett. 

In the passing away of Doctor Bennett the 
Veterinary Association of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry loses one of its staunchest supporters. 
There was no one more loyal to the service 
than he, and few, if any, rendered to the public 
a greater service than he did during the years 
of his service in the Department of Agriculture. 

After leaving the service and accepting the 
position of Superintendent of Sanitation for the 
Union Stock Yards Company the thoroughness 
of his work was reflected throughout the live 
stock world, for disease among animals at the 
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International was always held at a minimum. 

When Doctor Bennett directed a piece of 
work it was always thoroughly done. 

Be it therefore Resolved: That the Veterinar- 
ians of the Bureau of Animal Industry have 
lost a true and loyal friend; one whose place 
will be hard to fill in the hearts of those who 
knew him best, and while it seems impossible 
to reconcile ourselves to the fact that he is no 
more with us, yet we bow in humble submis- 
sion to Him Who doeth all things for the best. 

Be it further Resolved: That a record of this 
resolution be spread on the minutes of the meet- 
ing of our Association, and that a copy be sent 
to the family. 

Signed: 
W. N. Neil, 
H. B. Raffensperger, 
Committee 
Chicago, IIl. 


NORTH DAKOTA MEETING 

The veterinarians of North Dakota held their 
annual gathering July 16th and 17th at Fargo, 
N. D., this being the twenty-fourth session of 
the association. 

President Miles in his address called attention 
to the critical era through which the veterinary 
profession of this country is passing. The value 
of the state and national associations was 
stressed and an appeal made for closer alle- 
giance to these organizations. Case reports were 
presented by various members of the associa- 
tion and considerable discussion devoted to this 
phase of the program. 

Dr. V. A. Moore of Cornell University, deliv- 
ered an excellent address, the subject of which 
was “The Outlook for. Veterinarians.” The 
present situation was viewed from various angles 
and a wealth of data presented. The phenom- 
enal growth of our profession here in the United 
States was called to the attention of the audi- 
ence. Compared to European countries our 
growth has been exceedingly rapid and we 
should view present conditions with a greater 
degree of patience in the light of such knowl- 
edge. Doctor Moore expressed his concern re- 
garding the matter of suitable text books for our 
students and practitioners. The small demand 
for such publications has resulted in publishers 
refusing to risk financial loss in printing even 
the very best and standard of texts which are 
so essential to the student of veterinary medi- 
cine. This will undoubtedly be a grave problem 
in the immediate future and one which but few 
are aware of at the present time. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat also talked upon the sub- 
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HE response to our recent “Letter to Busy Men” was 

both quick and heavy—unexpectedly heavy. Hundreds 
of veterinarians have already sent for the special trial bottle 
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ject of the problem confronting the veterinar- 
ian of today. 

Dr. Crewe, State Veterinarian of North Da- 
kota, briefly outlined the present system of 
tuberculosis control work in the state and the 
reasons for such methods. 

An excellent banquet. was enjoyed by some 
fifty-five members and wives. Musical num- 
bers and readings were’ presented between 
courses. Following the banquet Drs. Moore 
and Merillat gave brief talks and the matter of 
forming a woman’s auxiliary came up for dis- 
cussion. All the ladies present were favorably 
inclined and such a unit will undoubtedly be 
organized in the near future. 

At 9:30 the following morning the meeting 
continued its program at the veterinary building 
of the college. Dr. R. R. Dykstra of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, delivered his 
paper entitled, “Some Bovine Surgery.” The 
necessary attributes requisite on the part of the 
surgeon and the essential fundamentals such as 
cleanliness and adequate anesthesia were dis- 
cussed. Several surgical procedures were out- 
lined and technic described and illustrated by 
charts. The simplified method of amputating 
the claw is of interest and appears to be a very 
practical operation. An interesting discussion 
was indulged in following the conclusion of 
Dr. Dykstra’s paper. 

Dr. W. F. Guard of Iowa State College, talked 
on the subject of local anesthesia and its ap- 
plication in veterinary medicine. The local type 
of anesthesia is without doubt a most excellent 
aid to the veterinary surgeon who performs 
his work without any trained assistance and the 
practitioner of today should enlarge his store 
of knowledge concerning the value of the var- 
ious local anesthetics on the market and thor- 
oughly understand the proper methods of ad- 
ministration. 

The afternoon session of July 17 was given 
over entirely to clinical work under the direc- 
tion of Drs. Dykstra and Guard. Of the. var- 
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ious cases presented Dr, Dy.kstra demonstrated 
the technic of cryptorchid castration in the horse 
and the radical poll-evil operation. Dr. Guard 
operated a shoulder tumor and a fistula of the 
left flank region. The various methods of gen- 
eral and local anesthesia were demonstrated in 
connection with these operations. The meet- 
ing was adjourned at the termination of the 
surgical demonstrations. 

This: session was one of the most enjoyable 
of any held within recent years. With fine 
weather conditions, a good program and every- 
body in the best of spirits the results could not 
be otherwise. The association extends a hearty 
vote of thanks to Drs. V. A. Moore, L. A. 
Merillat, R. R. Dykstra and W. F. Guard for 


‘their kind assistance in making this meeting a 


success. 
The personnel of officers for the ensuing year 
consist of Dr. T. O. Brandenberg, Lakota, pres- 
ident; Dr. G. A. Ottinger, Jamestown, vice pres- 
ident; Dr. R. S. Amadon, secretary-treasurer, 
R. S. Amadon, Sec.’y-Treas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Praktikum der Tierarztlichen Geburtshilfe 
(Practical Veterinary Obstetrics) by Freidrich 
Lindhorst and Fritz Drahn. Published by 
Richard Schoetz, Berlin. 

Dr. Lindhorst, being a practitioner and gov- 
ernment veterinarian, and Dr. Drahn, a profes- 
sor of anatomy in the Veterinary College of 
Berlin, make an ideal combination of author- 
ship for a book on this subject, a knowlédge of 
which must be derived from scientific and prac- 
tical sources as well as expert anatomical ex- 
perience. 

The practical part of the book is to be com- 
mended for its completeness. Special consider- 
ation is given to the preparation of the gravid 
animal for the act of parturition, also a very 
instructive description of the preparation of the 
veterinary obstetrician, including the necessary 
instruments, appliances, etc. 

One part is devoted to obstetrics in cattle and 
horse practice, while another takes up the work 
with smaller animals, such as sheep, goats and 
hogs. 

The anatomical appendix of the book is es- 
pecially interesting in that it describes very in- 
structively the fundamentals of the mechanism 
of parturition, the study of which necessitates 
profound anatomical knowledge. This knowl 
edge in addition to the operative skill of the 
practitioner, makes the scientific obstetrician 
excel the empiric who may have skill but lacks 
familiarity with basic principles. Due to his 
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theoretical and practical anatomical knowledge, 
the qualified practitioner is able to vary his 
obstetrical methods accordingly. 

This edition shows careful revision and nu- 
merous additions have been made. The book 
is a comprehensive work on .animal obstetrics 
and is profusely illustrated, containing 148 illus- 
trations including one colored plate. 

It is a most valuable addition to the available 
literature on the subject of veterinary obstetrics. 

C. A. Zell 


Tierarztliche Geburtskunde (Veterinary Ob- 
stetrics) by Wilh. Wittmer, Hamburg, Germany. 
Published by Richard Schoetz, Berlin. 

This book is written by a practitioner for the 
practitioner, and in the work the writer gives a 
helping hand to his fellow practitioner who has 
not the opportunity either to gain the necessary 
obstetrical knowledge by practical experience or 
to familiarize himself with all the work done by 
others in this line. Since the general practitioner 
has not the time nor chance to keep in touch 
with the quite voluminous modern literature, he 
will appreciate the exactness and brevity of this 
book, which in its consideration of subjects con- 
tains all that modern obstetrical science has 
accomplished. 
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‘The work is very ingeniously subdivided into 
the physiology of gestation, the physiology of 
parturition, the pathology of gestation, the pa- 
thology of parturition, and the pathology of the 
period following parturition. The book con- 
tains 67 very instructive illustrations, which also 
will be helpful to the practitioner. 

The information contained in this volume 
should be available to every practitioner. 

C. A. Zell 


Dr. O. R. Conley, veterinary supervising in- 
spector for the U. S. B. A. I., has resigned his 


position and established himself in general prac- 


tice at Hebron, Neb. For seven years he was 
supervising inspector at Manhattan, Kan. 


Dr. W. A: Smith of Herron Lake, Minn., has 
bought the practice of Dr. W. A. Moeller at 
Pocahontas, Ia., and has already located there. 
Dr. Moeller was reported as expecting to move 
to St. Louis, where he will continue in practice. 


Dr. O. E. Wolfe has erected a veterinary hos- 
pital at Big Spring, Texas. The building is a 
stucco structure, 24x40 feet, and is modernly 
equipped throughout. 
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Dr. E. B. Rader has changed his location from 
Oxford to Davenport, Ia. 


Dr. A. F. Ezzell, formerly at Bloomfield, Mo., 
is now located at St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. D. B. Easley has given up his practice at 
Drumright, Okla., and entered the real estate 
business in Bartlesville, Okla. 


Dr. F. S. Swale. has resigned his position as 
veterinarian with the. Maeser Fox. Farm at 
Hackensack, Minu., effective October Ist, and 
will move to Seattle, Wash. 


G. D. Searle & Co., have purchased the Ab- 
bott Laboratories’ manufacturing plant at Law- 
rence and Ravenswood avenues, Chicago, for a 
cash consideration of $300,000. The newly ac- 
quired property is located a short. distance from 
Searle’s present plant. The company will use 
three floors of one building for offices, research 
laboratory, pharmaceutical manufacturing and 
shipping, leaving one building available for rent- 
ing. As announced in the August issue of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, the Abbott Laboratories will 
move to their new plant at Waukegan, IIl., about 
October Ist. 


Dr. R. H. Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind., Secretary 
of the Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
reports that a big one-day clinic was held at 
Purdue University on August 11th by the vet- 
erinarians of Indiana. A large representation of 
the profession was present. A number of sub- 
jects were presented for operation and diag- 
nosis by the local committee, and members at- 
tending were assigned to the work. A basket 
picnic dinner was given by the wives of the 
veterinarians. Everybody was highly pleased 
and considered the clinic a great success. It 
is planned to make these clinics a regular an- 
nual event as part of the association program. 
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three years and only took two boxes to cure. An- 
other case for two years and had been operated by 
a quack and two graduate veterinarians without 
success, four boxes Fistone cured this case. The 
other two cases were recent; two boxes cured one 
and four the other. 

My second case was in a four-year-old Percheron 
mare, and the owner had offered anyone $50.00 to 
cure the fistula. One quack and two graduates had 
failed to pick off the money. After four months 
had passed the owner came into my office and 
handed me a $50.00 bill besides my fee of $20.00 
for the four boxes of Fistone. 

I cannot praise Fistone highly enough, and al- 
though I was taught while in school that such 
treatment was empirical, nevertheless, it is the most 
_— and ethical treatment any one could ask 
‘or. 

Thanking you for your wonderful treatment, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
M. M. MANNING, D. V. M. 
Bagley, Iowa 
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Dr. Stanley Nevin, a 1925 graduate of the 
school of veterinary medicine of the State Col. 
lege of Washington, has accepted a position 
with the Humane Society, San Francisco, Cal, 
where he will have charge of a small animal 
hospital. He was formerly at Spokane, Wash, 


Dr. L. A. Wright of Columbus, Wis., has pur- 
chased the practice of Dr. W. E. Russell at 
Lowell, Wis. Dr. Wright will not assume per- 
sonal charge of the practice but will place in 
charge Dr. J. J. Roberts who has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Wright for a number of years, 
Dr. Russell, who purchased the Lowell business 
from Dr. L. M. Wright four years ago, intends 
to move to Pennsylvania, where he was re- 
cently appointed director of the laboratories of 
the Rush School of Fox Breeding, an institution 
established to investigate diseases and nutrition 
of silver black foxes. 


Dr. D. W. Brown of Castle Rock, Wash., re- 
cently opened a branch office in the neighboring 
city of Longview. 


Plans were being discussed during August 
to place meat and milk inspection in Eureka, 
Cal., under state supervision without cost to the 
city, the inspector to be furnished by the state. 


Dr. R. R. Root, city veterinarian of Richmond, 
Cal., has been highly praised by Mrs. Marie 
Ogborn, city councilwoman, for his work in 
bringing about a pure milk supply in that com- 
munity. Whole hearted cooperation of the 
dairymen and milk dealers with Dr. Root had 
revolutionized the milk business there, Mrs. 
Ogborn said. 


Dr. Wm. LeCroy, Stronghurst, Ill, county 
veterinarian for Henderson county, IIl., was re- 
cently re-employed by the supervisors for an- 
other year at the same salary of $3,600. 


Dr. R. M. Bell, city veterinarian of Pasadena, 
Cal., since May, 1923, resigned his position 
September Ist, and has become affiliated with 
the experiment station of the University of 
California at Berkeley. He is one of the best 
known veterinarians in Southern California and 
has done much in the interests of dairies and 
maintaining the high standard of the milk supply 
in Pasadena. 


Dr. B. O. Bethell has moved from Texline to 
Dallas, Texas. 
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Dr. M. H. Mabey has located at Cuba, N. Y. 
He was formerly at Ithaca. 


. Dr. Z. W. Seibert of Crestline, Ohio, recently 
completed a trip through the Canadian Rockies, 
Alaska, Washington, Oregon where he attended 
the A. V. M. A. meeting, then to California and 
via the southern route home. 


Dr. Robert Prior, state supervisor of livestock, 
ordered a quarantine on all dogs in the northern 
part of Yakima county, Washington, effective 
August 19th. This action was taken in an effort 
to check the spread of rabies, which had as- 
sumed serious proportions in that section. Pro- 
visions of the quarantine are that all dogs must 
be immunized by a veterinarian and tagged. 
The quarantine will continue in force for 90 
days after the last reported case of rabies. 


Dr. T. Taylor has changed his location from 
Arundale, Quebec, to Blair, Ontario. 


Dr. W. P. Divelbiss has moved from Harri- 
sonville, Mo., to University Place, Neb. 


Dr. C. A. Washburn of Mayfield, Ky., was 
poisoned by eating canned fish last March and 
for three months was in a serious condition, 
but Mrs. Washburn wrote under date of August 
llth that the doctor was on the way to recovery 
and beginning to do some practice again. 


Dr. F. H. Sharp has moved from Denver, 
Colo., to Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dr. J. Harrison has opened an office for prac- 
tice at Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Dr. S. H. Woods of Murfreesboro, Tenn., has 
been appointed a member of the board of veter- 
inary examiners of that state, 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Coffin, Adair, Iowa, an- 
nounced the arrival on August 20th of a daugh- 
ter, named Wilma Jean, weight seven pounds. 


Mrs. B. H. Brooks, wife of Dr. B. H. Brooks, 
Riverton, Iowa, died on July 31st, leaving an 
infant son, Warren Perry. Members of the 
Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Association 
served as honorary pall-bearers, as follows: Dr. 
J. W. Haxby, Clarinda; Dr. J. F. Cotter, Tabor; 
Dr. R. A. Loiler, Sidney; Dr. W. C. Scholty, 
Sidney; Dr. H. A. McIntosh, Villisca; Dr. W. 
H. Buchleiter, Coin; Dr. A. E. Nelson, Essex; 
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Dr. I. C. Revell, Shenandoah; Dr. H. T. Corbet, 
Omaha; and Mr. G. H. Williams, Omaha. The 
hundreds in attendance at the funeral services 
silently attested to the respect of the commu- 
nity for the departed and sympathy for Dr. B. 
H. Brooks. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. L. Hayes, Avon, IIl., an- 
nounced the birth of a baby boy, August 19th, 
weight 534 pounds, named Robert Linnwood. 


Dr. C. L. Bowley has moved from Berlin to 
Keene, N. H. 


Dr. C. C. Weeks of Caldwell, Idaho, died July 
30th. 


Dr. E. J. Frick and Dr. John Bullard of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, report ex- 
cellent results in the treatment of canine dis- 
temper with light from quartz mercury vapor 
lamps. Of eight typical cases, five recovered in 
periods of from two to four weeks after a daily 
exposure of twenty minutes to the ultra-violet 


ray. Only five days, with twenty minutes of 


exposure daily, were required to cure an acute 
case of moist eczema in a dog. 
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Dr. G. G. Miller has moved from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to Denver, Colo., where he states 
he is building a small animal hospital at 1321 
South Broadway. 


Dr. C. F. Proper has purchased the interest 
of Dr. Frank Collins in the El Paso Veterinary 
Hospital, El Paso, Texas. Dr. Harry Koll 
owns the remaining interest, having bought out 
Dr. Proper two years ago. Dr. Proper was 
formerly chief food and dairy inspector. 


Dr. Ben Anderson of Worthington, Minn., 
has purchased the practice of Dr. R. W. Falk at 
Canton, S. D. Dr. Anderson is a graduate of 
the Iowa State College. Dr. Falk is retiring 
from active practice to engage in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of his poultry remedies. He 
expects to take a course at Purdue University 
next winter in diseases of poultry. He intends 
to conduct his business from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dr. R. F. Whitlock of Monett, Mo., and Miss 
Leva Hines of Sapulpa, Okla., were married at 
Aberdeen, Kansas, July 16th. Dr. Whitlock is 
in practice at Monett, where he is also inter- 
ested in a feed store. 








Dr. W. D. Andrews has located for practice 
at Goldendale, Wash. 


Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, owner of the avian 
pathology laboratory atPetaluma, Cal., has taken 
Dr. Floyd H. White into partnership. Dr, 
White is a graduate of Cornell and a class mate 
of Dr. Carpenter. He will assist in the work 
at the laboratory and will also conduct a small 
animal hospital. 


Dr. E. Brainerd has moved from Colorado 
Springs, Colo., to Memphis, Mo. 


Dr. E. C. Goodrich recently resigned as pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Lawton, 
Mich., and has opened a small animal hospital 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. In announcing this change, 
he states: “I had always carried the idea that 
a banker had a real snap and nothing to worry 
about, but after three years at the wheel, I have 
decided that I was wrong, and expect to stick 
to the simple life for the rest of my existence.” 


Capt. H. M. Savage, V. C., formerly stationed 
at Ft. Snelling, Minn., has been transferred to 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. D. A. Sanders, B. S., Clemson Agricul- 
tural College of South Carolina, 1920, D. V. M., 
Kansas Agricultural College, 1923, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Veterinarian in the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Gainesville, 
Fla. Dr. Sanders has had two years of research 
experience in the veterinary department of the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. His 
work will be entirely research on livestock and 
poultry diseases, in particular “salt sickness” in 
cattle, a disease peculiar to Florida, and Man- 
son’s eye worm of poultry, another disease pe- 
culiar to Florida. Dr. Sanders began his duties 
July 1st and will work in cooperation with Dr. 
A. L. Shealy, Professor of Veterinary Science 
of the Agricultural College. 


Dr. G. L. Hanson, formerly at Hedrick, Iowa, 
has located for practice at Morgan, Minn. He 
is a graduate of the Iowa State College. 


Dr. R. L. Rogers, city veterinarian of San 















Angelo, Texas, formerly of Fort Worth, and 
recently graduated from the Texas A. and M. 
College, was called to Houston by Dr. N. F. 
Williams, State Veterinarian, to assist in com- 
bating the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
the early part of August. 





Dr. W. G. Brock gave an address before the 
Texas Kennel Club at Dallas, Texas, August 
7th, on the control and prevention of disease in 
domesticated animals by sanitation. 


Dr. R. L. Tritton of Bishop, Cal., county 
veterinarian, one of the oldest practitioners in 
the country, is 75 years of age and still very 
active. He states he has a car that has taken 
him over 300,000 miles, and it as well as its 
owner is still going strong, traveling over 500 
miles a month right along. 


Dr. C. F. Lipp, formerly at Gulfport, Miss., 
has located for practice at Leland, Miss. 


A movement to promote the passage of an 
ordinance by the city council of Nashville, 
Tenn., requiring all dogs in the city to be in- 
oculated against rabies, was started by the 
directors of the Public Health Nursing Coun- 
cil, August 11th. 


Dr. F. W. Galley, a graduate of the Chicago 
Veterinary College, class of 1912, located at 
Washington, Kansas, August 10th. 
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SWINDLER OF VETERINARIANS 
ARRESTED 


Antiphlogistine The following letter dated September 15th 


was received from Dr. C. W. Springer, Union- 




































Is a Valuable Aid to town, Pa., regarding a man who has been tray- 
Veterinarians in eling over the country defrauding veterinarians 

and stockmen with bogus checks: 
EQUINE BOVINE CANINE “Tt gives me great pleasure to advise you that 
FELINE PRACTICE Dr. Helms, alias Lingle, etc., called on me the 


other evening with the object of relieving me 
of $35.00. I caused his arrest, and he has been 
sent for and returned to E. A. Leighton, Chief 
of Police, Waterloo, Iowa, thanks to the notice 
in the September issue of Veterinary Medicine, 
describing this man and his operations among 


MASTITIS — 
veterinarians. 
PNEUMONIA “The way it came about was like this. On 
TENDINITIS the evening of Wednesday, September 9th, about 
SPRAINS 7 o'clock, while in my office, I received a tele- 
phone call from a man giving his name as Dr, 
SCRATCHES Cox from Charleston, W. Va., who said he was 
ORCHITIS traveling from Charleston by auto to Wheeling, 
CAPPED KNEE W. Va., and had wrecked his car near Smith- 


‘ : field, which is about nine miles from Uniontown, 
INFLATED GLANDS EY aa also stating that he had to be in Wheeling by 


tee = 
| xnes von 00, noon on the following day to take up some cat- 


ABSCESSES , . . 

tle. This, together with his southern accent, 
BRUISES made me a little suspicious, after reading the de- 
BURNS scription of a swindler who was _ operating 
BOG SPAVIN among veterinarians in various parts of the 


country. He said he needed a little cash and 
would I cash a check for him. I advised him 
over the telephone that if he could identify him- 
self satisfactorily, I would endorse the check so 
he could get it cashed. He said, ‘All right, I 
will be down in a few minutes to see you.’ 
After he hung up the telephone, I immediately 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE called the police station and had a plain clothes 
man sent to my office post haste, so that we 
Applied Hot and Thick and could see and arrest the man if he proved to be 

Covered With. Cotton the swindler wanted. A few minutes later, Dr. 
Cox, alias Lingle, made his appearance and 
after a short interview, the plain clothes man 
took him to the police station, where he was 
held until an officer arrived from Waterloo, 
Send for Booklet and Sample Iowa, who returned him to the authorities there.” 





HARNESS GALLS 


Yield Promptly to 














The first notice regarding the activities of this 
swindler appeared in the February issue of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, at which time he had been 
ss operating in the vicinity of Waterloo, Iowa. In 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. the September issue appeared a communication 

New York from Dr. Lou Clem of Richmond, Ind., stating 
that the same man had been victimizing cattle 
breeders in Indiana and Ohio during the early 
part of August. 








































